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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The 4-H youth program is one of the oldest and largest nontraditional 
educntional efforts in puMic education in the United States. For nearl;^ 
80 years, 4-H has existed, in part, to help young people become mature, compe- 
tent adults. 

Over the years, efforts to assess the elf ectiveness of the 4'H program 
have been rather limited. In fact, most efforts have focused on tne program's 
ability to reach increasing numbers of participants, vith few addressing the 
impact of 4-H on its participants. In today's environment of complex problems, 
budget restraints, and expensive program alternatives, evidence is needed 
concerning "who benefited, by how much, and what difference does it make that 
individuals participated in 4-H?" 

In response to the need for evidence of 4-H impact on youth development. 
Extension Service, IISDA funded a national study of a cross-section of adult 
members of society. A randomly selected sample of individuals included 710 
former 4-H members, 743 members of other youth organizations, and 309 nonpar- 
ticipants in any youth organization who were interviewed over the telephone 
during the Fall, 1985. Because the total number of respondents among the four 
regions and between each sex varied more than was expected, the data were 
weighted to adjust for these differences and to correspond to national popula- 
tion distributions. As a consequence of these weighting efforts, the findings 
of this study are based on a weighted sample size of 16,177. 

The study was guided by an attempt to answer five questions. Each is 
presented below with a summary of its findings. 

• Do Av-H alumni differ on selected characteristics from those who did not 
participate in 4-H? 

4-H alumni and past participants of other youth programs were more alike 
that nonparticipants in terms of their race, years of age, level of family 
income, and number of children participating currently in youth programs. 
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Nonparticipants h.id slightly more minority representation, were older, and 
had lower levels of education attainment, employment status, and family 
income. Differences between 4-H alumni and other respondents were appar- 
ent with regard co where they resided most of their early life and to 
their children*s participation in youth programs. Alumni v,:re reared 
primarily in rural areas and were more likely to have children in a 4-H 
program. Conversely, other respondents were reared primarily in urban 
areas and were more likely to have children in different youth programs. 
However, less than half of all respondents with children reported partici- 
pation activity in youth programs for their children. 

In sum, those who joined •'♦-H were not significantly different from those 
who joined other youth organizations. There was a difference, however, 
in the characteristics of thosv? who joined organizations as youth when 
compared to those who did not join organizations as youth. 

Tn what types of youth development activities did respondents most often 
participate? 

For 4-H alumni, activities, organized clubs, and competition were the most 
popular forms of participation in 4-H. 4-H alumni most valued the inputs 
and teachings of adult volunteer leaders, family members, and club meet- 
ings. Among those aluinni who also participated in other organizations, a 
slight majority rated those experiences over 4-H in developing leadership 
skills and receiving responsibilities. Conversely, a slight majority 
rated their 4-H experiences higher in gaining knowledge and skills and 
developing a feeling of self-worth. 

The average age which respondents joined youth organizations was 10.6 for 
4-H alumni and 9.5 for other participants. 4-H alumni stayed for 4 years 
while other participants held membership for 6 years. It was found that 
those who stay in 4-K the longest were most likely to have joined at an 
early age, resided in a rural area, lived in the Southern/North Central 
region of the Nation and were male. For other participants, longer 
membership came from those who joined early, were females, resided in 
urban areas, and lived in the Northeast/Western regions of the country. 

Which youth organization activities were most valuable in the development 
of life skills? 

The most useful v^xperiences for both 4-H alumni and othpr participants 
came from contact with other people in the organizatiou. In addition, 
opportunities to develop skills and make a contribution to the organiza- 
tion were most highly rated by both groups. Although more recent 4-H 
alumni placed higher value on leadership opportunities than did alumni 
from earlier times, 4-H alumni overall were less satisfied than other 
participants on opportunities for leadership. Finally, the largest 
contributions to personal development for both groups were learning to 
work with others and developing a sense of responsibility. Based on 
comparisons of ratings of experiences, 4-H alumni seemed more satisfied 
with their organizations' contributions to personal development than did 
participants of other organizations. 



Results of a factor analysis of ratings of quality of experiences 
indicated that the more involved the individual in planning and decision- 
making, the more challenges and responsibilities the individual incurred. 
In addition, the strongest contribution to personal development was 
experiences contributing to self-esteem— self-confidence and respon- 
sibility. Finally, the benefits of knowledge and skills had a lasting 
impact on respondent attitudes toward the youth organizations to which 
they belonged. 

Are 4-H alumni more involved in community activities than those who did 
not participate in 4-H? 

Participation of respondents as adults in community events and in the 
programs and services of the Extension Service was limited. Large majori- 
ties of each group were not r-mbers of community organizations nor users 
of the examined Extension programs. When respondents were members of 
community organizations, they were ofcen highly involved by regular 
attendance and committee membership. Comparisons of 4-H alumni with 
non4-H respondents produced more often significant differences than not. 
4-H alumni tended to be more involved in community activities and 4-H 
leadership positions than other groups, particularly nonpart icipants of 
youth programs. Moreover, 4-H alumni and their families more often used 
the programs and services of the Extension Service. 

Doer 4-H make a difference? 

Among the factors impacting oi life skills, the most dominant variable for 
4-H and noa4-H'ers was years cf participation, followed hy entry age, and 
sex of the respondent. Generally, those who were participants for a 
longer period of time, joined at an early age, and were female were more 
satisfied with the challenges and responsibilities incurred, personal 
development attained and directions taken by the organization in which 
they^ held membership. Moreover, 4-H'ers' satisfaction with their pro- 
gram's challenges and responsibilities had the most significant positive 
impact on achieved level of schooling and grades. Other prog partici- 
pants with urban backgrounds had more educational achievement . . ie those 
with less satisfaction from their participation in youth programr made 
better grades. 

The examination of factors impacting on adult community involvement 
indicated that the oldest and most educated 4-H'ers were the most active, 
especially in community activities and Extension contact. Adult activity 
of past participants in other programs was attributed to their years of 
participation, time since participation in youth programs, and residence 
in the South/North Central regions of the country. Nonpart icipants from 
these regions and with higher levels of education tended to be highly 
active in the community and more frequent users of Extension programs and 
services . 

Conclusions and Implications 



4-H membership was rated by respondents as having a high, positive image when 
compared to other youth programs. Yet the 4-H program has had three limiting 
factors affecting its growth and impact. One has been its difficulty acquiring 



new members since it was generally "perceived" as being unavailable in many 
areas. The second factor has been its inability to retain members into their 
late teens. Fifty-nine percent of the 4-H alumni reported dropping out of the 
program because it no longer met their interest. Third, opportunities for 
leadership may be too restricted. Of the 53 percer:»c of the 4-H alumni who held 
membership in other youth programs, a significant number felt that their 
experiences in other youth programs were more helpful in developing leadership 
skills and receiving the most responsibility. 

Nevertheless, much value was derived from participation in 4-Ii and other 
youth programs as well. Large percentages of respondents claimed that some of 
this value was attained from their contact with people; particularly valued 
were the contributions of adult volunteer leaders, family members, club meet- 
ings and the competitions. Participants in all youth programs seemed to rate 
highly the opportunities they had to develop skills, to make contributions to 
their programs/organizations , and to develop communi cation and cooperative 
skills. All wanted more leadership opportunities. 

Compared to others , 4-H alumni were more satisfied with the program* s 
contribution to their personal development (e.g., development of self-worth, 
responsibility development, and goal setting). Despite their positive experi- 
ences in youth programs, for most participants much of their experiences were 
not translated into corresponding levels of adult activity. Although large 
majorities were not joiners, 4-H alumni were involved more often than others. 
Further, they were more likely to involve their children in 4-H and other youth 
programs, as well, and to be involved themselves as a 4-H leader. 

Based on the impliccTtions discussed, the following recommer«datioiis are 

provided: 

1. Extension should publicize its 4-H programs so that nontraditional 
audiences can be better informed of opportunities from participation 
in 4-H. 

2. Programs must be designed for older teens. Particular attention 
should be given to broadening opportunities for leadership. 

3. Because individuals earning higher grades were less satisfied with 
youth organization contributions to their personal development, 
efforts should be made to insure that youth activities and programs 
adequately challenge all youth. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The turn of the century marked the transition of the United States from an 
agrarian-based society to an industrial-based one. At that time, social values 
were in a state of flux, there was a new urbanism, and American education was 
trying to develop a national meaning. Emphasis was being placed on applied 
education — a combination of abstract instruction and learn by doing (Vessel 
and Wessel, 1982) . 

The 4-H youth program, one of the oldest and largest nontraditional 
educational efforts in public education in the United States, evolved from that 
cultural milieu. For nearly 80 years, 4-H has existed, in part, to help young 
people become mature, competent adults (Weatherford and Peck, 1984). It 
strives to accomplish this goal through the four ''Hs" which stand for head, 
heart, hands, and health and represent the well-rounded development of young 
people . 

The 4-H program has developed as an informal youth education movement 
around the philosophy of "learn by doing." Wessel and Wessel (1982) report 
that educational leaders, working to revitalize rural schools, were a major 
impetus behind this principle of applied education. Their early goal was to 
use agricultural sciences as a mechanism to tie formal education to the rural 
experiences of students. Educators found also that successful youth projects 
could be used to demonstrate the value of recommended farm practices to adult 
farmers . 

Since that initial effort by public school officials to utilize the 
natural environment as a classroom, 4-H has grown in size, membership and 
complexity. The 4-H program is part of the Cooperative Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) . It is administered at the 



federal level by the Extension Service, USDA and at the state level by the 
state land grant university. Both cooperate at the county level with local 
government officials to bring the 4-H program to youth 9 to 19 years of age. 
The 4-H program relies on the active involvement of parents, volunteer leaders, 
and other adults who organize and conduct educational subject/project experi- 
ences in community and family settings. These "learn-by-doing" experiences are 
supported by research and extension functions of the USDA Land Grant University 
System. Additional support is provided by contributions from the private 
sector at all levels, i.e., county, state, and national (Vessel and Wessel, 
1982). 

The 4-H program is one of more than 300 national youth associations that 
share a common mission — transferring parts of the nation's cultural heritage 
(beliefs, attitudes, skills, knowledge, values, etc.) to young Americans under 
adult guidance (Erickson, 198t ) . For 4-H, that heritage is transferred through 
a curriculum embodied in the practical application of land grant university 
research in agriculture, home economics, and related 'reas. Because of its 
close ties to the land grant university, the public image of 4-H remains one of 
helping farm youth develop farm skills (SEA-Extension, 1S80). 

Over the years, efforts to assess the effectiveness of the 4-H program 
have been guided by the belief that only persons satisfied with the type of 
experiences offered in 4-H would become or remain voluntary participants of 
4-H. Accordingly, most evaluation studies emphasized input-enrollment effi- 
ciency and the program's ability to reach increasing numbers of participants 
(Meyers, 1980). While this type of evaluation has provided answers to such 
questions as "how much and what are you doing with whom?", it has not addressed 
the impact of 4-H on its participants. In today's environment of complex 
problems, budget restraints, and expensive program alternatives, evidence is 
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needed concerning "who has benefited, by how much, and what difference does it 
make that individuals participated in 4-H?" 

Recent efforts to collect and analyze specific evidence of the impact of 
4-H on its participants, however, have not been well-received. Some believe 
that accountability requirements could undermine and destroy much of what was 
envisioned as the 4-H key to success — decentralized programming. Others 
contend that evaluation and ongoing monitoring need not infringe upon the 
essence of the 4-H success story and could be a useful tool for improving and 
updating the program (Cirincone-Coles , 1980). 

Although the debate has not been resolved, several points have emerged. 
First, there is not clear agreement on the contribution of different components 
of an effective 4-H program. Second, evidence of the contribution of 4-H 
program comp^^.^nts is being called for by legislative mandate. Third, few 
systematic efforts have been undertaken to determine the impact of the 4-H 
experience on former 4-H members. Fourth, to determine reliable answers to the 
question "what difference did it make that people participated in 4-H?" re- 
quires a rigorous evaluation research design. 

In response to the need for evidence of 4-H impact on youth development. 
Extension Service, USDA funded a national study of a cross-section of adult 
members of society. This manuscript reports the results of that study. The 
next section provides background information on the theoretical underpinnings 
of the 4-H program addressed by the study while the third section describes the 
methodology used in conducting the study. The fourth section presents findings 
of the data analysis and the final section of the report discusses conclusions 
and recommendations for future programming efforts. 



BACKGROUND 



Creation of 4-H clubs at the turn of the century reflected an underlying 

belief by this Nation's leaders in the need for scientific knowledge to be 

disseminated to would-be farmers and manufacturers. They carried out this 

belief in several ways. First, (as reported by Caldwell, 1976:12) passage of 

the Morrill Land Grant College Act of 1862 provided a grant of land to any 

state who would agree to use the land for 

. . .the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tac^-ics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States may respec- 
tively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life. 

Second, passage of the Hatch Act of 1887 created agricultural experiment 
stations. The act provided land grant faculty with resources necessary to 
establish a research base from which scientific agriculture could be tai:^ht. 
With an emphasis on practicality and a focus on applied research, agricultural 
experiment station scientists have developed many technological practices and 
equipment designed to enhance productivity and efficiency of American 
agriculture. 

The third method created to disseminate scientific knowledge to farmers 

was provided by the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 vvhich established the Cooperative 

Extension Service as the mechanism for "extending" research findings from the 

campus to the farmers in the field. According to Kelsey and H^'arne (1949; 1); 

Extension work is an out-of -school system of education in which 
adults and young people learn by doing. It is a partnership between 
the government, the land grant colleges, and the people, which 
provides service and education designed to meet the needs of the 
people. Its fundamental objective is the development of the people. 
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Although the legislation creating Cooperative Extension did not 
specifically mention youth work, it was interpreted that a large share of the 
money would be for expansion of the youth work that was started by rural school 
superintendents, land grant college scientists, and United States Department of 
Agriculture officials (Wessel and Wessel, 1982). Later legislation and amend- 
ments to the Smith-Lever Act did, in fact, broaden Extension's mission and 
audience to include youth and urban residents. 

The 4-H Program 

From its inception, the 4-H program has relied largely upon organized 
clubs and competition to develop and reinforce knowledge and skills of 4-H 
members. Wessel and Wessel (1982) report that the value of organized clubs and 
competition to experiential learning can be traced to agricultural clubs and 
corn contests created at the turn of the century. Agricultural clubs started 
in 1901 by A. B. Graham, superintendent of schools for Springfield Township, 
Ohio, were successful in two ways. Graham found that young people who partici- 
pated in clubs not only learned agricultural techniques but also developed a 
sense of pride in their rural heritage. 

The application of agricultural techniques, in turn, were enhanced by corn 
contests. One of the more successful corn contests wjre started by 
W. B, Otwell, an Illinois Farm Institute President. He established prizes for 
those young people having the best yield of corn. The response of youth to 
participating in organized clubs that offered incentives for competing was 
overwhelming. Within a few years, organized clubs utilizing competition to 
enhance experiential learning had not only spread throughout the United States 
but also expanded to girls' clubs. 

In the early years of 4-H, enrollment was boosted by government emphasis 
on the need for food and fiber to support World War I. Because of a total 
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community involvement in the war effort, 4-H club work expanded to urban areas 
and away from schools. This break from the school system required greater 
involvement from volunteer leaders in the teaching of subject-matter and 
reinforced the view of local determination of learning experiences (Wessel and 
Wessel, 1982). 

A second change in 4-H program directions occurred in 1944 with the 
establishment of a National Advisory Group on 4-H. Wessi.i and Wessel (1982) 
report that the goal of the Advisory Group was to help 4-H adjust to a world 
dramaticc.lly changed by World War II. They developed 10 guideposts which 
reflected the Group's concerns with helping young people prepare either for 
leaving the farm or for staying in production agriculture. The goals of the 
guideposts were to help young people develop talents and attitudes for coopera- 
tion in work and play, choose a career, create better living environments, 
develop a sensitivity toward conserving natural resources, build a healthier 
America, share responsibilities for community development and "serve as citi- 
zens in maintaining world peace.'' In essence, the Advisory Group looked to 4-H 
as a means of contributing to development of young people wherever they lived 
for whatever they chose to make of their lives. The 10 guideposts were the 
principal inspiration for 4-H work after 1945. 

The movement of 4-H to more urban areas also produced changes in the 4-H 
program. Influenced by the ten guideposts discussed above, 4-H has developed 
into a program where youth can learn rational decision making and thought 
processes and develop leadership responsibilities (Pigg and Meyers, 1980). 

From the late 1^60' s to the present. Congress has appropriated funds for 
special programs including Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program 
(EFNEP), Urban 4-H, and Community Development. These special programs serve 
primarily to expose youth to some specific subject information but do not 




provide the extended hands-on experience or social reinforcement of the 
conventional 4-H club (Pigg and Meyers, 1980). 

4-H Delivery Methods 

Pigg and Meyers (1980) identify seven basic units of participation in the 
4-H program including organized 4-H clubs, individual study, special interest 
groups, school enrichment programs, 4-H camps, instructional television, and 
programs conducted in cooperation with other youth organizations. A brief 
description of those units in which participation records are kept is provided 
along with participation rates in 1985 (ES, USDA Annual 4-H Youth Enrollment 
Records for 1985). 



U nit of Participation 1985 Enrollment 

Youth participating in organized 4-H clubs. 1,649,409 

An organized group of youth with officers 

and a planned program that is carried on 

throughout all or several months of the 

year. 

Youth participating in 4-H special interest 1,059,911 
or short-term programs* Groups of youth 
organized and/or ccordinated by Extension 
meeting f^r specific learning experiences. 
(Not a part of the school curriculum.) 

Youth participating in 4-H school enrichment 1,866,358 
programs. Groups of youth receiving 
learning experiences not involving organ- 
ized club activities coordinated by Exten- 
sion in cooperation with school officials 
as a part of the school curriculum. 

Youth participating in 4-H individual study. 101,048 
Youth participating in a planned 4-H 
program as individuals without group 
affiliation. 

Youth participating in a 4-H Instructional 51,823 
TV Series . Youth participating in a 
learning experience via broadcast TV. 
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Experiential Education 

Emphasis by developers of the 4-H concept on learner growth through 
experiences in public education was influenced largely by such early philoso- 
phers as William James and John Dewey, who articulated the American approach to 
education as a combination of abstract instruction and learning by doing 
(Wessel and Wessel, 1982). They, and others, believed that the goal of 
experiential education is not simply the use of experiences to better learn an 
idea or a skill. Experiential education goes beyond traditional goals of 
teaching a skill and creates an environment in which the learner is actively 
involved in his or her own learning. 

This active involvement in one*s own learning, in turn, contributes to the 

development of life skills which, according to Himsl (1973:13-25), means 

problem solving behaviors appropriately and responsibly used in the 
management of personal affairs. As problem solving behaviors, life 
skills liberate in a way, since they include a relatively small class 
of behaviors usable in many life situations. Appropriate use re- 
quires an individual to adapt the behaviors to time and place. 
Responsible use requires maturity or accountability. And as behav- 
ior-? used in the management of personal affairs the life skills apply 
to .^ive areas of life responsibility identified as self, family, 
leisire, community and job. 

Mullen (1981) further illustrates the development of life skills by placing 
them into three domains. First, participants of life skills programs respond 
to subject-matter content. Second, learning in a group setting enables partic- 
ipants to learn new problem solving behaviors and develop skills of self-ex- 
pressions. Finally, new behaviors and skills enable participants to progress 
in the problem solving dimension. Development of life skills implies balanced 
self-determinism in which individuals are free to choose how to act because 
they not only know how to go about solving problems and how to conduct them- 
selves effectively in relation to others, but they also have an understanding 
of their self worth and worth of others. 
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These three domains, conceptualized as competency, coping, and 
contributory, have been summarized by Weatherford and Peck (1983): 

Competency life skills are those skills and bodies of knowledge 
which individuals must possess to perform at a "competent" level 
within any given subject area. Tied to these subject matter based 
competencies are those skills needed to both acquire and maintain a 
continuation of those competencies. 

9££in& lile skills utilize competency skills within group applica- 
tions. Relief of stressful situations through the development of 
situations in which effective group action can take place is a 
primary focus of this family of skills. Working together with others 
IS the central skill, but related to it are those skills necessary to 
maintain competency and coping life skill areas necessary to be a 
productive and competent adult. 

Contributory life skills constitute a family of skills which lead 
toward altruistic attitudes and behaviors. Utilization of competency 
and coping skills to benefit not just self and close others but for 
the benefit of the total good is the central thesis. "Generativity" 
is a stage that Erickson (1968) describes as a more mature develop- 
mental stage adolescents and adults move toward. This "giving back" 
is not only significant to the growth of an individual but to any 
organization (such as 4-H programs) which seeks to utilize others 
within spiral programming. These skills, while very much related to 
leadership competencies, include an array of prosocial behaviors 
which include good "followership" as well as leadership. Sharing, 
coaching, and mentorship skills are all the type of "higher order" 
life skills which follow competency and coping level life skills. 

This study utilizes the life skills perspective as a guide in attempting 
to measure the impact of the 4-H program to help young people develop the basic 
competency (knowledge and skills), coping (self-expression in group settings) 
and contributory (increasing sharing skills with others) life skills needed to 
become self -directing , productive, and contributing members of society. A 
general model of youth experiential learning (presented in Figure 1) will be 
followed in this study. The model depicts adult community involvement (sharing 
skills) as being influenced by the life skills an individual develops as a 
youth. Life skills, in turn, are affected by the type and quality of organiza- 
tional learning experiences an individual encounters. Such learning experi- 
ences are influenced by specific features of one's own background. In 
interpreting the model one should be aware that causal modeling cannot prove 
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Figure 1: Youth Experiential Learning Model 



METHODOLOGY 



This nationwide study was conducted by the Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service in cooperation with the Department of Rural Sociology in the Texas 
Agricultural Experimeint Station. In designing the study, representatives from 
these groups had to accomplish two important tasks: (1) select a sample which 
would be representative of former 4-H members and of the American public, and 
(2) conduct data collection in a standardized manner. These and other points 
including questionnaire development, data weighting, statistical analysis 
procedures, and reliability measurement are discussed below. 

Sample Design 

The four administrative regions — Northeast, South, North Central, and West 
(see Appendix A for constituent states) — of the Cooperative Extension Service 
were used to stratify the sample, thus providing not only nationally but also 
regionally representative data. A sample quota of 400 was planned for each 
region; half of the sample would be selected because it had participated in 
4-H. Consequently, among the total sample of 1600 individuals, 800 (200 in 
each region) respondents with 4-H experience could be compared with 800 who had 
no 4-H experience. 

In anticipation that all individuals in each sample would not participate 
in the study and that they would not be equally divided between 4-H and non4-H 
experiences, five additional samples, each having 400 names and telephone 
numbers, were randomly selected for each region. These additional samples 
could be used as needed to identify (screen) and select individuals with 
previous 4-H experience. Thus, each region of the U. S. had six randomly 
selected samples or replicates with a total of 2,400 individuals who could be 
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contacted to produce the desired sample quota of 40C completed interviews per 
region. 



Questionnaire Development 

The survey questionnaire was developed to obtain the following kinds of 
info rmation: 

(1) Personal characteristics of participants and nonparticipants of 4-H 
as youth. 

(2) Types of youth development activities in which the target population 
participated as youth. 

(3) Reactions of the target population to the value of their youth 
development experiences. 

(4) Intensity of participation in adult community activities by the 
target population. 

(5) Measurement of the impact of background characteristics and youth 
learning experiences on life skills and participation in community 
events as an adult. 

Prior to the conduct of the survey, the questionnaire was pretested among a 
random sample of 25 individuals to identify potential wording and continuity 
problems. Approval of the final version of the questionnaire was given by the 
National 4-H Impact Study Committee. This committee consisted of State Leaders 
of 4-H, selected 4-H Specialists, representatives from ES-USDA (Evaluation and 
4-H Programs), and behavioral scientists with expertise in evaluation research. 
A copy of the survey questionnaire appears in Appendix B. 



Data Collection 

The procedure for data collection was guided by the assumption that 
interviews with non4-H respondents would be completed first and that screening 
of sample members for 4-H participation would be necessary. In collaboration 
with statisticians at North Carolina State University, the following procedure 
was developed to standardize data collection among the four regions. 
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Interviewing was conducted Monday through Thursday, f rom 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
(Central Standard Time ) . These hours were adjusted to other regional time 
zones. Data collection commenced on October 2 and was completed 
November 11, 1985, This schedule of hours-of-the-day and days-of-the-week 
for interviewing was used because past studies have shown them to be the 
best periods for contacting individuals in their homes. 

Three telephone attempts were executed for each sample member until contact- 
ed. After 3 attempts and no contacts a sample member was excluded from the 
replicate sample. 

Working with one replicate at a time, interviewers attempted to complete 
first contact efforts, before proceeding to second contact efforts, and 
complete second contact efforts before proceeding to third contact efforts. 

After each con ,act effort, an interviewer recorded one of the following 
results: (1) completed interviews; (2) refusals; (3) callback; (4) no 
answer; (5) busy signal; (6) disconnected number; or (7) nonresidential 
number. 

After each completed interview, an interviewer recorded whether it was a 
first, second, or third contact effort. Scheduled call backs were treated 
as initial calls. This information was recorded as part of the research 
instrument and computer processed. Names were not randomly selected for 
second, or for third effort contacts; they were randomly assigned to inter- 
viewers. Interviewers varied the day on which second and third contact 
efforts were made. 
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• If an adult head of household answered the telephone, that person was 
interviewed. No effort was made to interview others in the household. 

• When a busy signal was received, the interviewer returned the phone call 
every 5 minutes for 15 minutes. This represented one effort. If no contact 
was made, the second effort was made the next day. 

After contact attempts were completed for a region's first replicate of 
names, the number of non4-H respondents was more than that of 4-H respondents; 
however, the quota for neither was obtained. A second replicate was then used. 
As interviewing proceeded, the quota for the non4-H respondents was completed 
during the second replicate. The following procedures were used when quotas 
were completsd before all the names in a replicate had been contacted. 

• Interviewers continued using the remainder of names in the replicate until 
they had made 3 attempts to contact and interview each name. This resulted 
in more interviews of non4-H*ers than needed in each region, yet the number 
of 4-H respondents was less than desired. This necessitated using addition- 
al replicates of names to screen and interview only individuals who had 
participated in 4-H as a youth. 

• Screening and interviewing individuals were continued until a replicate of 
4-H alumni was completed; if the 4-H quota had not been completed, then 
another replicate was begun. The screening process eliminated individuals 
with no previous 4-H experience. In each of the four regions, all 6 repli- 
cates were used to screen for 4-H alumni. Following this procedure, less 
than 200 4-H alumni were interviewed for Northeast and West regions. In the 
South and North Central regions, more interviews than the quota were com- 
pleted. The actual number of respondents are reported for each 4-H adminis- 
trative region in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Participation in National 4-H Alumni Study. 



Membership Status 



Region of the 
United States 




4-H Alumni 


Non 


4-H Members 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


South 


61 


169 


230 


78 


156 


234 


464 


North Central 


70 


137 


207 


129 


159 


288 


495 


Northeast 


32 


75 


107 


120 


148 


268 


375 


West 


47 


118 


165 


127 


135 


262 


427 


Total 


210 


499 


709 


454 


598 


1052 


1761 



Data Weighting 

As shown in Table 1, the total number of respondents among the four 
regions and between each sex varied more than was expected. Consequently, the 
data were weighted to adjust for these differences. The weighting procedure, 
however, was confounded initially by the lack of current demographic data on 
the states from which the sample was selected and by the lack of information on 
the 4-H alumni population. Since the survey was conducted during 1985, effort 
was made to obtain and use population estimates for the period during which the 
survey was conducted and to estimate the 1985 4-H alumni population. Using 
population counts from the 1980 census, percents of males and females 9 to 18 
years of age and 19 years of age and older were determined for each 4-H region. 
With the assumption that sex-age ratios have remained constant from 1980 to 
1984, the calculated percentages were applied to 1984 population estimates of 
each region. These estimates were obtained from Sales and Marketing 
Management, a New York-based firm that publishes the annual Survey of Buying 
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Power (1985). The ratios of adult population (19 and older age) to adolescent 
population (9 to 18 years of age) were calculated for the regional-sex groups. 
Each ratio was multiplied by its corresponding number of 4-H members in 1985 to 
obtain a rough estimate of the adult 4-H alumni population. Finally, data 
weights for the 4-H sample were determined by dividing each estimated 4-H 
alumni population for a particular sex in a region by its corresponding sample 
of survey respondents. 

To reduce the moderate variations among regions, these weights were 
dampened. Square roots of the regional alumni averages were taken and multi- 
plied by the total 4-H alumni mean. The 1.75 to 1 sex differences in the 
weights was reintroduced to improve the ratio of male to female respondents who 
were former participants in 4-H. This was achieved in a way that preserved 
each adjusted regional alumni mean. 

For the non4-H sample, weights were calculated by first subtracting 
estimates of the adult 4-H alumni population for a regional sex group from its 
corresponding population of individuals 19 years of age and older. The result 
was divided next by the appropriate sample of non4-H respondents to produce the 
weight. Since these weights seemed fairly stable, no dampening adjustment was 
applied. 

The adjusted sample sizes for each sex within the former 4-H and non4-H 
samples were then reduced by systematically selecting every tenth case. By 
reducing the weighted sample size, computer analysis could be more efficiently 
conducted. Results of the weighting and reduction procedure are shown in 
Table 2. Table 3 shows the reduced weighted numbers of respondents by region 
and group. Population estimates are presented in Appendix C. 
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Table 2. Weighting Factors and Adjusted Sample of Respondents by Region and 
Sex. 



Weight and 
Adjusted Sample 


South 


North 
Central 


Northeast 


West 


4-H Weighting Factors 










Unadjusted: Males 


45 


29 


58 


16 


Females 


21 


20 


34 


10 


Mean 


33 


24 


46 


13 


Adjusted: Males 


44 


38 


52 


27 


Females 


18 


16 


21 


11 


Mean 


31 


27 


37 


19 


Non 4-H Weighting Factors 










Unadjusted: Males 


276 


136 


142 


117 


Females 


150 


113 


128 


113 


Mean 


212 


124 


135 


115 



Statistical Analyses 

To fully evaluate the effects of prior participation in 4-H and other 
youth organizations on adult experiences, respondents were sorted into three 
groups--fonner participants in 4-H (4-H alumni), participants in other youth 
organizations excluding 4-H (other participants), and nonparticipants . Analys- 
es of the weighted data was conducted in several ways. Descriptive statistics 
(means and standc;rd deviations) were calculated to identify general patterns 
among the data. Next, tests of significant difference were conducted using 
three techniques. The Chi-square test was applied to categorical data when 
particular groups were compared on selected background characteristics and 
program experiences. Student's t-test was calculated to determine differ- 
ences between means of noncategorical data such as attitudinal ratings of 
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Table 3. Reduced Weighted Sample Reported by Region, Group and Sex of 
Respondent, 



Analytical ^ ^ North 

Groups by Sex ' South Central Northeast West Total'^ 



4-H Alumni 



Males 268 266 166 127 

Females 304 219 158 130 



827 

, 811 
Total 572 485 324 257 1638 



Other Participants 



Males 1325 1333 1335 1006 

Females i680 1254 1241 1119 



4999 

, 5294 
Total 3005 2587 2576 2125 10293 



Nonparticipants 

Males 828 422 369 ^80 

Females 660 542 653 407 2262 

Total 1488 964 1022 887 4361 



Chi Square=196.1 df=6 p < .0001 for males: Group x Region, 
^ Chi Square=58,6 df=6 p < ,0001 for females: Group x Regior 
^ Chi Square=95,l df=6 p < .0001 for Group x Region, 
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program experiences. Analyses of variance were conducted on interval-type data 
and in situations where such data were cross-compared, for example, examina- 
tions of experiences of 4-H and other participants from different eras of time. 
For the third method of analysis, factor analysis was used to identify 
covarying patterns of responses of respondents for selected variables. Fourth, 
scales were constructed to sununarize experiences of adult participation in 
various community organizations. The reliability of each scale was subse- 
quently tested. Finally, correlation and path analyses were computed to test 
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for associational and causal relationships among the components of the Youth 
Experiental Learning Model shown in Figure 1. Factor analytic and path 
analytic procedures are discussed below in more detail. Where appropriate, 
comparisons among the three groups are made and discussed. 

Factor Analysis 

In general, factor analysis involves the examination of potential or 
hypothesized relationships among several variables. Depending on the level of 
theoretical knowledge of researchers using it, factor analysis can be used to 
explore for potential factors that would account for observed patterns of 
covariation. For this study, the observed patterns relate to the quality of 
the experiences that former participants had in both 4-H and other youth 
organizations. Three series of questions were asked to determine how respon- 
dents evaluated the challenges and responsibilities (problem solving) experi- 
enced in their participation, how they perceived participation contributing to 
their personal development, and what their overall attitude was toward 
activities and directions of the organizations to which the respondents be- 
longed as youth. Each series was submitted to factor analysis and is described 
below in more detail. 

Challenge. Former participants of youth programs were asked how often 
they experienced each of six challenges or responsibilities. For each chal- 
lenge, they indicated whether they never, seldom, occasionally, often, or very 
often encountered it. These challenges were presented as: (1) How often were 
you given challenging tasks? (2) How often were you included in making impor- 
tant decisions? (3) How often were you involved in planning club activities? 
(4) How often did you have freedom to develop and use your own skills? (5) How 
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often did you feel you made a contribution? (6) How often were you given an 
opportunity to lead others? 

Development. Personal development from program participation can occur in 
many ways. Former participants were presented twelve ways and asked to rate 
each on a scale of 1 to 5 with one being of no contribution and five being of 
great contribution. The development areas were: (1) Devr loping personal pride 
in achievements and progress, (2) Developing self-confidence, (3) Learning to 
work with others, (4) Developing leadership skills, (5) Developing the ability 
to communicate effectively, (6) Acquiring skills necessary for employment, 
(7) Learning the importance of good nutrition, (8) Learning to select and 
construct articles for clothing and/or home use, (9) Gaining understanding of 
how factors of production, processing, marketing and distribution of agricul- 
tural products affect the well-being of our nation, (10) Developing a sense of 
responsibility, (11) Setting personal goals, and (12) Involvement in community 
activities. 

Attitude. The final series of questions addressed former participants' 
opinions about aspects of their youth programs. Alumni of 4-H were presented a 
list of nine statements about activities and direction of the 4-H program. For 
each statement, they were to indicate if they strongly disagreed, slightly 
disagreed, slightly agreed, or strongly agreed with it. The statements were: 

(1) - The 4-H program placed too much emphasis on competition and awards, 

(2) - 4-H had little to offer Junior High and High School youth, (3) There was 
no need for a 4-H camping program, (4)- 4-H kept young people busy and out of 
trouble more than most other youth programs, (5)-*^ Parents and leaders benefited 
in learning from 4-H projects, (6) 4-H opportunities beyond the club and county 
were a positive factor for participating in 4-H, such as activities, events 
awards, and trips, (7)- The awards program in 4-H was a positive incentive that 
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kept members in 4-H, (8)* Knowledge and skills gained through 4-H have benefit- 
ed 4-H members in their adult life, (9) Agriculture and home economics should 
continue to be the base of 4-H projects. Participants in other youth programs 
were presented a similar list (indicated by the asterisks) with six statements 
whose wording had been modified to apply to non4-H programs. Because the first 
three statements were worded negatively, their scale values were reversed for 
the factor analysis. 

Factor Scores. The principal-axis factor method was applied to each set 
of variables to determine if the variables in that set are so highly interre- 
lated that they form a single factor. If indeed they are, such a factor (e.g. 
called CHALLENGE) would be a collective representation of all the variables 
that are correlated with the factor and could be used as a unique variable 
reflecting the quality of that experience. For this to occur, several condi- 
tions have to be satisfied. First, the factor would require an eigenvalue of 
1.0; this is an indicator of the variation in respondent ratings of quality of 
experiences accounted for by the factor. Second, none of its variables could 
correlate highly with factors that also might be produced; these secondary 
factors would have a different conceptual meaning, thereby resulting in inter- 
pretive confusion if a variable were shared or highly correlated with more than 
one factor. Finally, for a factor to be used in subsequent analyses, a single 
factor value would have to be calculated for each set of variables for each 
respondent. In other words, values would be calculated for CHALLENGE, DEVELOP- 
MENT, and ATTITUDE for each former participant. 

To accomplish this factor analytic task, the factor analysis procedure 
employed by the Statistical Analysis System (SAS) calculated standardized 
scores for each variable associated with the factor. These scores proportion- 
ately weighted each variable according to the magnitude of its association to 
the overall factor. A variable's standardized score was then multiplied by a 
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former partiripant's response to the question for that variable. After this 
was computed for each variable, their products were added to produce a single 
factor value for a former participant for each of the three factor concepts. 
The higher the score the more important or positively perceived were the 
experiences and activities of 4-H and other youth -urograms. 

Sumnated Scales and Reliability Measurement 

Adult community participation was used as an indicator of sharing skills. 
Scales were constructed to measure the number of organizations and programs to 
which individuals belonged (scope) and their levels of participation 
(intensity) . 

First, all respondents to the survey were queried about their participa- 
tion in community groups during the past two years. Seven groups were identi- 
fied: (1) civic and luncheon clubs, (2) chamber of commerce, (3) a committee 
concerned with community affairs, (4) an agriculturally related group, (5) a 
political organization, (6) an industrial foundation, and (7) a church group. 
For each group, respondents were given, respectively, a score of one if they 
were a member, a score of two if they attended at least 25 percent of the 
meetings, and a score of four if they were an officer. These values were then 
summed to produce a range of odd-numbered scores from 0 (no participation) to 7 
(a member who attended at least a quarter of the meetings and served as an 
officer). An overall community score was then calculated by adding the indi- 
vidual community-group scores. This produced a scale with values ranging from 0 
to 42. 

A final scale was calculated to measure the degree of involvement with 
programs and services of the county office of the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice. Six areas of interaction were presented to which respondents indicated 
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their frequency of involvement — never, once or twice a year, three to five 
times a year, every month, or at least once a month. These six areas were: 

1. Attend educational programs sponsored by the Extension Service. 

2. Consult Extension Agricultural Agents for help with agricultural/ 
gardening/landscaping problems. 

3. Consult Extension Home Economist for help with consumer/home related 
matters . 

4. Listen to Extension radio programs. 

5. Read news articles written by Extension personnel. 

6. Receive Extension newsletters. 

After each scale was constructed, its reliability was tested by Cronbach's 
alpha (1951). This reliability procedure measured the internal consistency of 
scale items (Carmines and Zeller, 1979; SPSS, Inc., 1983). Its general formula 
is expressed as: 

oc = n/(n-l) [l-Ia2(Yi)/a2^] 
Where n is equal to the number of scale items; la^(Yi) is equal to the sum of 
item variances; and a^^ is equal to the variance of the the total scale. These 
reliability coefficients are equivalent to those calculated with the formula by 
Kuder and Richardson (1937, formula number 20) which uses dichotomous response 
categories . 

Path Analysis 

Following the conceptual framework presented in Figure 1, path analysis 
was used to determine the effects of selected background and program partici- 
pation factors on adult coiimiunity involvement. Figure 2 shows the variables 
used to measure the model as applied to former participants in 4-H and other 
youth programs; Figure 3 presents the model for nonparticipants . 
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The first path in Figure 2 addressed factors believed to impact on the 
length of one's membership in a youth organization. Because 4-H has an image 
of helping youth develop farm skills, this study examined the effects of 
gender, place of residence as a youth and entry age on years of participation. 
Region in which the individual respondent now lives also is included in the 
first path to control for possible geographical variations in response patterns 
and to detect 4-H administrative regional differences. Region was ordered 
according to ratio of 1985 membership in 4-H to 1984 estimated population for a 
region (South = 1, North Central = 2, Northeast = 3 and West = 4). 

The second path identified the effects of socioeconomic background charac- 
teristics and length of organizational learning experiences on the development 
of life skills. It was assumed that length of participation in a youth organ- 
ization would have a positive impact on the development of life skills. For 
this study life skills were divided into two categories for separate analysis. 
Those skills related to problem solving, personal development and attitudes 
toward activities and directions of the organization are analyzed in the second 
path. Those life skills related to competencies are addressed in the third 
pach. 

The third path focuses on the impact of life skills cn formal educational 
accomplishments. These accomplishments were separated from other life skills 
for two reasons. First, it was not possible to measure respondents' competency 
skills related to practical experiences. Therefore, formal educational 
accomplishments serve as a proxy for competencies. Second, community leaders 
often have more formal education than those who are not as active in the 
community. By separating educational accomplishments from other life skills, 
the intervening effects of life skills on leadership through educational 
accomplishments can be examined. 
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The final path to be examined addresses the impact of educational accom- 
plishments and years since youth participation on community involvement. For 
this study community involvement is measured in two ways: participation in 
seven types of community activities/organizations and programs conducted by the 
Extension Service. Years since participation in youth organizations is includ- 
ed in the analysis to control for possible variations in age of respondents and 
its indirect influence on community involvement. 

Figure 3 reflects a limited model of adult participation in community 
affairs for nonparticipants in past youth programs. Adult involvement in 
community affairs and Extension activities are hypothesized to be affected by 
two groups of background characteristics — socioeconomic and educational. 

By means of the standard path theorem, the original zero-order correla- 
tions between any two variables can be decomposed into direct and indirect 
effects and represented by path coefficients. Each path coefficient reflects 
the magnitude of the direct effect of that particular variable on the dependent 
variable with the other variables in the path considered simultaneously in the 
multiple regression equation. The magnitude of the coefficient is an estimate 
of the net degree of cb .nge in the dependent variable that would result from a 
one standard deviation change in the independent variable. The greater the 
coefficient, the greater the change in the dependent variable, hence; the more 
powerful the independent variable. Indirect effects are the effects on a 
dependert variable produced by an independent variable while mediated by some 
intervening variable(s). The total strength of the relationship or total 
explained variation among independent and dependent variables is indicated by 
the magnitude of the statistic. 

In this study, two types of path coefficients were calculated. Standard- 
ized path coefficients were used for comparisons between different variables 
within a causal model applied to a mutual group of respondents, for example, 
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Figure 3: Path Model of Participation in Community Affairs 
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former participants in the 4-H program. The coefficients convert variables to 
the same measurement metric. However, when comparisons are to be made across 
different groups, for example between similar variables of 4-H alumni and 
former participants of other youth programs, unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients were used. (Specht and Warren, 1976; Schoenberg, 1972). Tests of 
significance were conducted for each comparison. Only descriptive comparisons, 
however, were made between all former participants in youth programs and 
nonparticipants since specification of their two models differed. 
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FINDINGS 



The overall objective of this study is to determine the impact of partici- 
pation in youth programs such as 4-H on the development of individuals* life 
skills and their subsequent involvement in community activities. In support of 
that objective, this chapter of the report presents the findings of the nation- 
al telephone survey following the youth-adult development process identified in 
Figure 1 . 

The findings are divided into two sections: First, former participants in 
4-H (4-H alumni), participants in other youth programs (other participants), 
and nonparticipants (where appropriate) are compared according to: (1) their 
personal characteristics, (2) types of youth development activities, (3) their 
reactions and appraisals of the value of their youth development experiences, 
and (4) the intensity and scope of their participation in adult community 
activities. Second, the magnitude of the effects of background characteristics 
and youth learning experiences on the development of life skills and adult 
community involvement is investigated. 

Personal Characteristics of Youth Program Participants and Nonparticipants 
Several background characteristics were examined to identify potential 
differences among the three study groups. In Table 4, sex, race, age, residen- 
tial characteristics and program era (time of membership) are compared. While 
almost equal percentages of males and females responded during the survey, some 
differences occurred elsewhere, particularly between past participants and 
nonparticipants in youth programs. Former 4-H*ers were primarily white, less 
than 50 years of age, had participated in 4-H prior to 1966, and resided most 
of their lives in rural areas. F7lfty-three percent were reared on farms and 
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ranches, or in communities with less than 2500 population. Other youth program 
participants had similar characteristics but had lived most cf their lives in 
urban areas. Sixty percent were reared in cities with 10,000 or more popula- 
tion. The majority of nonparticipants were white, older than 50 years of age, 
and while most were urban- reared, a large group (35%) had lived in rural areas. 
Overall, few minorities participated in the study compared to their representa- 
tion in the general public. Nonparticipants had the largest representation 
from these racial groups with 20 percent. 



Table A: Sex, Race, Age, and Residential Characteristics of Respondents to the 
National 4-H Alumni Survey. 



Background 
Characteristics (%) 



4-H 
Alumni 



Other 
Participants 



Non- 
Participants 



Total 



Sex: 



Race: 



Age 



Male 


50.5 


48.6 


48.1 


48.6 


Female 


49.5 


51.4 


51.9 


51.4 


Sample Size 


1646 


10296 


4363 


16305 


Chi Square=27 df= 


2 p < .257 








White 


93.3 


92.6 


80.3 


89.4 


Black 


4.7 


4.1 


13.1 


6.5 


Mexican-American 


.6 


2.1 


3.4 


2.3 


Other 


1.3 


1.3 


3.1 


1.8 


Sample Size 


1624 


10203 


4290 


16117 


Chi Square=596.8^ 


df=10 p < 


.0001 






18-29 


21.6 


20.8 


13.4 


18.9 


30-39 


25.1 


30.7 


20.2 


27.4 


40-49 


25.3 


17.6 


11.3 


16.7 


50-59 


13.7 


13.2 


13.5 


13.3 


60-69 


9.7 


10.6 


23.3 


13.9 


70-85 


4.6 


7.1 


18.4 


9.8 


Mean 


42.3 


42.7 


51.3 


45.0 


S.D. 


14.1 


15.3 


18.0 


16.4 


Sample Size 


1619 


10124 


4247 


15990 


F=456.0 p < .0001 
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Table 4: (cont.) 



Background 4-H Other Non- Total 

Characteristics (%) Alumni Participants Participants 



Program Era : 



1 m c o c 
19 / J*"©!) 


1 O Q 


IZ , J 




IZ , *♦ 


1974-00 


on f\ 
ZU . U 


Z^ , o 




OA 1 
Z^ , 1 


1965 and previous 


0 / - Z 


0 J , u 




D J . O 


Mean 


27,5 


27.3 








14, 0 


14.7 






Sample Size 


1646 


10296 




11942 


Chi Square=17.3 df=3 


p < ,001 








Residence: Farm/Ranch 


28.1 


8.4 


18.6 


13.1 


Open country 


13.8 


7.2 


8.1 


8.1 


Town < 2500 


10,9 


6.2 


8.3 


7.2 


Tovm 2500-10000 


18,0 


17.9 


12.0 


16.4 


City 10000-50000 


12,7 


25.2 


22.9 


23.3 


Metropolitan area 


16,5 


35.1 


30.0 


31.9 


Sample Size 


1619 


10244 


4314 


16177 



Chi Square=997,3 df=10 p < ,0001 



Chi square test was calculated using six racial groups; "Other" includes 
Asians » American Indians, and Others, 

Variable is temporarily categoried for convenience of presentation. 



Educational attainment and achievement characteristics are reported ia 
Table 5. A large majority of each group had at least high school education. 
Participants of other youth programs were slightly more likely to have earned 
college and professional degrees. Nonparticipants reported the least attain- 
ment; 29 percent failed to graduate from high school compared to 8 percent or 
less of the other two groups. To determine educational achievement, all 
respondents were asked to describe their high school academic grade perfor- 
mance. Achievement patterns were similar across each group. Five percent or 
less reported grades lower than a C average, while 57 percent or more claimed 
achieving B and higher averages. 
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Table 5: Educational Attainments and Achievements of Respondents to the 
National 4-H Alumni Survey. 
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Educational 

Attainment and 4-H Other Non- Total 

Achievement (%) Alumni Participants Participants 



Level of Education: 



f^ironifn^ V- 




f c 
0 . 3 


13. 1 


3.9 


^r^m^ hi oh cr^ri^^l 
kjuuic: it X ^ it o L.UUU X 


7 9 


't . / 


15. 8 


7.9 


Ml on <*f*nr4nl oT'aHiiat'o 


JD • 1 


zo . u 


iO . 2 


29.3 


Ml 1 1 i^/Vn cafinnal 

1 J X X X 1. jf / VV^CoCXUlloX 




C 1 

o . 1 


4 . 5 


4.9 


Rditi^ f^D 1 1 ^ o^ 




ZD . / 


16 . 2 


23.0 


College graduate 


18.0 


22.9 


13.1 


19.8 


Professional degree 


9.5 


13.2 


7.2 


11.2 


Sample Size 


1626 


10230 


4314 


16170 


Chi Square=2154.5 df 


=12 p < 


.0001 






c Achievement: 










D's 


.5 


0.9 


1.4 


1.0 


C's and D's 


2.7 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


C's 


8.7 


7.4 


8.2 


7.7 


B's and C's 


24.1 


26.4 


29.8 


27.0 


B's 


20.1 


20.2 


18.3 


19.7 


A's and B's 


28.9 


26.9 


24.1 


26.4 


Mostly or all A^s 


15.1 


14.2 


14.2 


14.2 


Sample Size 


1594 


10055 


3594 


15243 


Chi Square=74.8^ df= 


14 p < . 


.0001 







2 

Chi square test was calculated using eight grade categories; mostly or all 
A's is a combination of two categories. 



Employment and income patterns were similar for 4-H alumni and other 
participants, but as indicated in Table 6, a slight age bias existed among 
nonparticipants. Almost 65 percent of all youth program participants, includ- 
ing 4-H, were either self-employed or had full-time work. This compares to 
only 51 percent of the nonparticipants. A disproportionate share of nonpar- 
ticipants were retired or disabled (28% compared to less than 14% of each of 
the other groups). As expected, these employment differences affected levels 
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of total family income. Among 4-H alumni, 18 percent earned less than $15,000, 
compared to 19 percent of other participants and 35 percent of the nonpartici- 
pants. At higher income levels, 41 and 44 percent of 4-H alumni and other 
participants, respectively, reported incomes above $30,000. This contrasts to 
only 31 percent of nonparticipants . 

Table 6: Employment and Income Characteristics of Respondents to the National 
4-H Alumni Survey. 



Employment and 4-H Other Non- Total 

Income Characteristics (%) Alumni Participants Participants 



Employment Status: 

Self-employed 13.8 

Work full-time 52.7 

Work part-time 8.7 

Unemployed 2.2 

Retired/Disabled 12.1 

Student 2.3 

Homemaker 8.3 

Sample Size 1627 

Chi Square=544.6 df=14 p < .0001 

Total Family Income: 

Under $5,000 3.1 

$ 5,000 to $10,000 5.8 

$10,000 to $15,000 9.5 

$15,000 to $20,000 13.4 

$20,000 to $25,000 13.5 

$25,000 to $30,000 13.2 

$30,000 to $35,000 10.7 

$35,000 to $40,000 8.4 

$40,000 to $45,000 11.1 

Over $50,000 11.2 

Sample Size 1481 

Chi Square=689.1 df=18 p < .001 



13.1 


12.4 


13.0 


51.1 


38. 4 


47 .9 


8.4 


6.3 


7.9 


1.6 


2.4 


1.9 


13.8 


28.2 


17.5 


2.3 


3.0 


2.5 


9.7 


9.2 


9.4 


10244 


4303 


16174 


3.2 


11.1 


5.1 


7.3 


14.5 


8.9 


8.6 


9.9. 


9.0 


11.6 


12.9 


12.1 


11.9 


9.2 


11.4 


13.6 


11.2 


12.9 


9.6 


8.4 


9.4 


9.7 


6.1 


8.7 


9.0 


5.7 


8.4 


15.6 


11.0 


14.0 


9327 


3574 


14382 



The final examined set of personal characteristics regarded size of family 
and children's participation in youth programs. In Table 7, findings on size 
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of household, number of children, number of children in 4-H, and number of 
children in other youth programs are presented. Overall, the average size of 
household for each group was 3 persons. Nonparticipants were slightly more 
likely than others to have a one-person household and no children. The average 
number of children for all groups was 2. 

Several findings are notable about children's current participation. 
Respondents who had children 9 years of age and older were queried about how 
many of these children participated in While large majorities of each 

group indicated none of their children participated, 36 percent of the 4-H 
alumni had children in the 4-H youth program versus 18 percent of the other 
participants and 22 percent of the nonparticipants. Compared to participation 
in 4-H. participation of children in other youth programs was much higher, 
partially because age of the children was not restricted to nine and older. 
Also, children of 4-H alumni and other participants were more likely to partic-* 
ipate in other youth programs. Overall, 45 percent of the 4-H alumni 
and 44 percent of other participants had children who were members of other 
programs, while 31 percent of the nonparticipants had children in such 
programs. 

Summary. Respondents in each study group have a wide variety of back- 
ground characteristics. Overall, 4-H alumni and past participants of other 
youth programs were more alike than nonparticipants in terms of their race, 
years of age, era of participation, level of educational attainment, high 
school academic achievement, employment status, total family income, and number 
of children participating currently in youth programs. Nonparticipants had 
slightly more minority representation, were older, and had lower levels of 
education attainment, employment status , and family income. Differences 
between 4-H alumni and other respondents v;ere apparent with regard to where 
they resided most of their life and to their children's participation in youth 
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Table 7: Family Characteristics of Respondents to the National 4-H Alumni 
Survey. 



Family 


4-H 


Other 


Non- 


Total 


Characteristics (%) 


Alumni 

Ai Am mil L 1 ^ 








Size of Household: 










One 


11.3 


14.9 


21.3 


16.3 




Q 


3 1 . Z 


CO n 

53.9 


52 . 1 


Four & five 


31.2 


30.1 


21.0 


27.8 


Six & more 


4.6 


3.7 


3.9 


4.0 


Mean 


3. 1 


2.9 


2.6 


2.8 


S.D. 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


Sample Size 


1625 


10190 


4314 


16129 


F=82.2 p < .0001 










Number of Children: 










None 


24.1 


32.2 


33.8 


31.8 


One 


18.2 


15.0 


15.3 


15.4 


Two & t'llT'PP 




ft 
. O 




39 . o 


Four & five 


11.4 


9.7 


10.2 


10.0 


Six & more 


2.4 


3.3 


3,2 


3.2 


Mean 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


S.D. 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


Sample Size 


1609 


10084 




13 7 / 3 


F=8.6 p < .0002 










Number of Children in 4-H: 










None 


63.9 


81.5 


77.8 


78.6 


One 


17 0 




IZ . D 


1 1 . J 


Two & three 


15.9 


7.8 


7.2 


8.5 


Four & more 


3.2 


0.9 


2.4 


1.6 


Mean 


.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


S.D. 


1.3 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


Sample Size 


947 






o / ju 


F=70.9 p < .0001 










Number in Other Youth Prog 


rams : 








None 


55.3 


56.1 


69.4 


59.5 


One 


23.2 


20.0 


15.3 


19.1 


Two & three 


18.4 


21.5 


12.7 


18.8 


Four & more 


3.1 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


Mean 


.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


S.D. 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Sample Size 


1139 


6529 


2757 


10425 


F=39.8 p < .0001 
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programs. Alumni were reared primarily in rural areas and were more likely to 
have children in a 4-H program. Conversely, other respondents were reared 
primarily in urban areas and were more likely to have children in different 
youth programs. However, less than half of all respondents with children 
reported participation activity in youth programs for their children. 

Youth Development Activities 
The second set of comparisons to be reported are the type of youth pro- 
grams respondents participated in as youth. This section begins by focusing on 
the image of 4-H followed by types of organizations to which respondents 
belonged and activities in which they participated. The report then narrows 
its focus to 4-H alumni and their activities. 

Image of 4-H 

Although the 4-H program is one of the largest nontraditional educational 
programs for youth in the United States, its public image has been one of 
helping farm youth develop farm skills (SEA-Extension, 1980). As explained 
earlier, one reason for this image is the close ties of 4-H to the colleges of 
agriculture in each state land grant university. This study examines the 
impact, if any, of the "farm" image on 4-H enrollment in two ways. First, 
non4-H respondents were asked why they had not joined 4-H as youth. Second, 
those who had participated in 4-H were asked their perceptions of the level of 
prestige others attributed to membership in 4-H. 

The responses of non4-H'ers are presented in Figure 4, Their primary 
reason for not joining was lack of availability. Since two-thirds of the 
non4-H'ers were raised in places where 4-H is assumed to be well-known (50,000 
or less. Table 4), lack of awareness of 4-H rather than image may be a more 
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Reasons 



Not available 



Doeti not meet 
interests 



Not aware of 4-H 

Friends not a 
member 



Lack of funds 



Do not know how ^ 4 
to enroll ^ ' 



For younger 
youth 



0.3 

No challenge | 0.2 
Too competitive Q 



Figure 4: Reasons Given by Non4-H Respondents 
For Not Joining 4-H as Youtti 




Percentage Giving Reason 
(N=U391) 



realistic barrier to participation. To further support that point, less than 
one-fourth said that 4-H did not meet their interests. 

The second measure of the "im^ge" problem was to ask 4-H alumni their 
perceptions of how others view 4-H in terms of honor and prestige of member- 
ship. As reported in Figure 5, 42 percent of the 4-H alumni believe that youth 
in the community would rank 4-H at the top or next to the top in prestige. 
Based on the findings of Figures 4 and 5, it would appear that the image of 4-H 
was not as limiting a factor to enrollment as was availability. 
Organizations and Activities 

The organizations to which non4-H'ers most often joined are illustrated in 
Figure 6. Nearly two-thirds were members of scouts and/or church groups. The 
average age for joining other organizations was 9.5 and the average length of 
participation was 6 years. In comparison, 4-H alumni joined 4-H at an average 
age of 10.6 and participated for 4 years. 

Figure 7 reflects rates of participation by 4-H alumni and other partici- 
pants in four activiticjs. Approximately forty percent of each group served as 
officers or committee members and one-half participated in community service 
projects. However, less than ten percent participated in exchange programs or 
in national trips. A comparison of 4-H alumni to other participants for these 
four activities revealed n significant difference in participation in leader- 
shir roles and small but .significant differences in participation in community 
service projects, exchange programs, and national trips (See Appendix D for Chi 
Square values of significant difference). These findings, along with those 
presented earlier on socioeconomic characteristics, reinforces the point that 
youth program participants are more alike than different. 
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Figure 5: 4-H Alumni Perceptions of How Other Youth 
View Prestige of Men'ibership In 4-H 




Figure 6: Organizations to Which Other Participants 
Held Membership as Youth 



Percent Holding h/{embership 
(N=10,296) 



66.1 65.6 




Stouts Church YM/YWCA Boys/Glrls FFA/FHA Campflre 

Club 



Youth Organizations 



57 



Figure 7: Comparison of Type of Participation by 4-H Alumni & Other 
Participants in Selected Organizations as Youth 



Percent Participating 
(Number Participating) 



4-H Alumni 



^ Other Participants 



42.0 41.6 
(1625) (10245) 




Officer 
Commiltee 
Member 



53 3* 




Community 
Service 
Project 



7.4* 5g 

(1638) (,0285) 




Exchange 
Programs 



Type of Participation 

* Significant difference in types of participation at a=0.05. 




National 
Trips 
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4-H Alumni Activities 

Types of Activities. 4-H alumni participated in a wide variety of 4-H 
activities during their youth. Continuing trends started at the turn of the 
century, the most popular form of participation was organized clubs — communi- 
ty, school, and project. This was followed by individual study, 4-H camps, and 
school enrichment programs. Although not illustrated in Figure 8, 71 percent 
reported participating in stock shows and fairs while 60 percent competed in 
different contests (demonstrations, judging, public speaking, fashion shows. 



The experiential learning model upon which the 4-H program is based 
depends heavily upon the development of subject-matter knowledge taught in 
organized settings and reinforced through practical situations. As reported in 
Figure 9, 4-H alumni most valued the inputs and teachings of adult volunteer 
leaders, family members, and club meetings. This strongly supports the "learn 
by doing" model of being taught by adult volunteers in a club setting and 
receiving encouragement and reinforcement in a learning environment from family 
members . 

Nearly 53 percent of the 4-H alumni reported having membership in other 
organizations -- primarily church groups and scouts (Figure 10). A comparison 
of 4-H alumni membership to non4-H alumni membership (Figure 6) indicates that 
4-H alumni were more active in FFA/FHA while other participants were more 
active in all other organizations compared. 

Those 4-H alumni who held membership in other organizations were asked to 
compare their 4-H experiences to those received in other youth organizations 
and indicate which experiences were more helpful. The results of the compari- 
sons, presented in Figure 11, indicate that a significant number rated 4-H as 
more helpful in gaining knowledge and skills and in developing a feeling of 
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Rgi re 8: 4-H Alumni Participation in 4-H Activities 
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Figure 9: 4-H Alumni Ratings of Helpfulness of Information 
Sources in Support of Project Work 



4.48 Value Raling 




Adult Family Club County Project Tours/ Junior Books/ 
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Figure 10: Other Organizations to Which 4-H Alumni 
Held Membership as Youth 



Percent Holding Membership 
(N=1646) 




3.8 
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self-worth* Conversely, a significant number of 4-H alumni felt that their 
experiences in other organizations were more helpful in developing leadership 
skills and receiving the most responsibilities. Helpfulness in development of 
skills in communications and cooperation were evenly divided between 4-H and 
other organizations. (See Appendix D for Chi Square values of significant 
difference . ) 

Although the 4-H program is designed for youth 9 to 19, the majority of 
youth end their membership before their age eligibility expires. In fact, the 
study found that 59 percent of the 4-H alumni dropped out of 4-H. Those who 
did drop out of 4-H were asked why. As reported in Figure 12, the primary 
reason for dropping out was that 4-H no longer met their interests. Although a 
common belief for 4-H dropouts is that it is for younger kids, only about 
one-fifth of the 4-H alumni cited that as being an important reason for stop- 
ping their participation. 

Summary of 4-H alumni activities . Organized clubs and competition were 
the most popular forms of participation in 4-H. Further, 4-H alumni most 
valued the inputs and teachings of adult volunteer leaders, family members, and 
club meetings- Finally, of those alumni who also participated in other organ- 
izations, a slight majority rated their 4-H experiences higher in gaining 
knowledge and skills and developing a feeling of self-worth. Conversely, a 
slight majority rated non4-H experiences over 4-H in developing leadership 
skills and receiving responsibilities. 

Value of Youth Development Experiences 
The third section of comparisons focuses on the value that both 4-H alumni 
and other participants placed on different types of youth organizational 
experiences. As explained in the methodology section, the higher the rating, 
the more valuable the experience. In addition, the 4-H alumni ratings of the 
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Figure 11: 4-H Alumni Comparisons of Contributions of 4-H and 
Youth Organizations in Which They Held Membership 



Percent Acknowledging a Contribution 



m 4-H 



Same 



[Z Other 

Organizations 




Kncwl- 

(N=656) 



Lecder- 

ship 
(N=856) 



Respon- 

sibilit/ 
(N=866) 



Self- 
worth 
(N=860) 



Communi- 
cation 
(N=856) 



Cooper- 

oiion 
(N=860) 



Contributions of Youth Organizations 

♦ Significant difference in comparison of contributions of youth organizations at q=0.05. 



re 12: Reasons Given by 4-H Alumni for Dropping Out of 4-H 



Percent Citing Reasons 
(Number Responding) 



44.4 

(966) 




Reasons for dropping out of 4-H 
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quality of their experiences will be compared to those of other participants. 
The determination of significant differences between group ratings are based on 
t values of significant differences between means as reported in Appendix E. 

Usefulness of Experiences 

As reported in Figure 13, the most useful experiences for both 4-H alumni 
and other participants came from contact with other people in the organization. 
Second in usefulness was competition/activities followed by projects individu- 
als worked on. It should be noted also that, while the order of the ratings 
was the same for both groups, 4-H alumni rated their experiences significantly 
higher than did other participants. 

Challenge and Responsibilities 

Figure 14 reflects responses to the frequency with which individuals 
experienced opportunities for challenges and responsibilities. For both 
groups, opportunities to develop skills and make a contribution received the 
highest ratings. Conversely, leadership opportunities received the lowest 
rating among 4-H alumni, while involvement in making important decisions was 
rated lowest by other participants. In comparing the ratings of 4-H alumni to 
that of other participants, 4-H ratings were significantly higher for opportu- 
nities for challenging tasks, making important decisions, and freedom to 
develop skills. Other participant ratings were significantly higher for 
leadership opportunities. It should be noted also that the majority of both 
groups wanted more leadership opportunities. 

Personal Development 

Youth development programs can contribute to personal development in a 
number of ways. To determine the contribution of organizational experiences on 



Figure 13: Comparison of Ratings of 4~H Alumni & Other Participants 
on Usefulness of Experiences in Youth Organizations 



Value Rating 
m 4-H Alumni m Other Participants 




Projects People Competition/ Club Awards/ Exchange 

Adivlties Meetings Prizes Trips 



Types of Experiences 

♦ Significont difference in mean ratings at n=0.05. 
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Figure 14: Comparison of Ratings of 4-H Alumni & Other Participants on 
Frequency of Opportunities for Challenges & Responsibilities 
Offered by Organizations to Which They Held Membership as Youth 



Value Rating 
m 4-H Alumni m Other Participants 




Challenging MeHng Planning Freedom to Making a Leadership 

Tasl<s decisions Adivities develop Contribution Opportu- 

skills nities 



Challenges/Responsibilities 

• Significant difference in nnean rotings at a=0.05. 
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personal development, 4-H alumni ;3nd other participants were read a set of nine 
different areas of personal development and asked to rate the contribution of 
their organizational participation to each developmental area. As reported in 
Table 8, the largest contributions to personal development for both groups were 
learning to work with others and developing a sense of responsibility. Acquir- 
ing skills necessary for employment and involvement in community activities 
were rated by both groups as making the least contribution to personal develop- 
ment. Table 8 also indicates that 4-H alumni ratings were significantly higher 
than those of other participants for all nine activities. One implication of 
the consistency of higher ratings for 4-H alumni is that 4-H makes a strong 
contribution to the personal development of all its members. 

Table 8: Ratings of 4-H Alumni and Other Participants on Contributions to 
Personal Development Provided by Organizations to Which They Held 
Membership as Youth. 



Personal 
Development 


4-H 


Alumni 


Other 


Participants 


Mean 


Standard 
Error 


Mean 


Standard 
Error 


Pride in Accomplishment 


4.28^ 


.022 


3.93 


.010 


Self-confidence 


4.25^ 


.021 


3.97 


.010 


Working with Others 


4.38^ 


.020 


4.31 


.008 


Leadership Skills 


3.89^ 


.026 


3.64 


.012 


Ability to Communicate 


3.87^ 


.025 


3.71 


.011 


Employment Skill 


3.17^ 


.032 


2.78 


.014 


Responsibility 


4.30^ 


.021 


4.04 


.010 


Setting Goals 


4.20^ 


.023 


3.67 


.011 


Community Involvement 


3.75^ 


.029 


3.52 


.012 



Significant difference in mean ratings at a = .05, 
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Attitudes Toward Youth Programs 

Many youth development programs are faced with complaints about too much 
competition and too few relevant programs of substance. To find out how 
respondents from both groups felt about these and other points, they were asked 
their opinions on six irsues. As reported in Table 9, the strongest agreement 
by hoth groups was that knowledge and skills gained through participation in 
youth programs have benefited them in their adult life. Second in degree of 
consensus for the 4-H alumni was that parents and leaders benefited in lx3arning 
from 4-H projects while other participants' belief that their organization kept 
young people busy and out of trouble more than other youth programs received 
strong support. The vast majority of both groups disagreed with the statement 
that tliere was too much emphasis on competition and awards. The majority also 
disagreed with the statement that programs of their organisation Jti^i^j little to 
offer junior high and high school youth. In comparing attitude ratings of the 
two groups, 4-H alumni were significantly more supportive on all but one 
item — competition and awards. On that point, both groups were equally 
supportive of their respective organizations. 

Comparison of Development Experiences by Membership Era 

Youth development programs, like American society, have changed over the 
years. The content and directio:> of programs offered through 4-H and other 
youth development programs have had to adjust to changes in many areas includ- 
ing population, lifestyles, communications, technology, science, and education. 

To determine if these changes in program direction and content had an 
impact on the development of life skills of program participants, the responses 
of 4-H alumni and other participants to selected experiences were analyzed by 
program era (see Table 4) utilizing Tukey's w-procedure. The analysis was 
designed to detect differences in mean ratings in the value of experiences when 
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Table 9: Attitudes of 4-H Alumni and Other Participants Toward Youth Develop- 
ment Programs in Which They Participated as Youth. 



Youth 

Development 
Component 



Too much emphasis on 
competition & awards 



Attitude Rating 



4-H Alumni 



Mean 



1.50 



Standard 
Error 



.033 



Other Participants 



Mean 



1.59 



Standard 
Error 



.014 



Had little to offer 
Jr. High & High School 
youth 



0.99' 



,031 



1.61 



,015 



Kept young people busy 
& out of trouble more 
than other youth programs 



4.16' 



.026 



3.98 



.011 



Parents & leaders 
benrfited in learning 
from projects 



4.33' 



.020 



3.69 



,012 



Awards program 
positive incentive 



4.05' 



.026 



3.48 



.013 



Knowledge & skills gained 
through participation 
benefit members in their 
adult life 



4.49' 



.019 



4.04 



.010 



Significant difference in mean attitude ratings at a =.05. 
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controlling for the time period of participation. As reported in Appendix F, 
some significant differences were found between program eras for both 4-H 
alumni and other participants. Among 4-H alumni, for example, the most recent 
alumni nad significantly higher ratings on developing leadership skills, 
opportunities for challenging tasks, making important decisions and leadership 
opportunities. Conversely, earlier era 4-H alumni had higher ratings on 
offerings for older youth and usefulness of club meetings. 

For other participants, there were significantly higher ratings by more 
recent former participants for benefits to parents and leaders, usefulness of 
projects, making important decisions, and development of skills. Experiences 
rated higher by participants of earlier program eras included emphasis on 
competition and offerings for older youth. 

When comparing 4-H program eras to other participant program eras, 4-H 
alumni ratings were equal tc nr greater than other participant ratings on all 
items except leadership opportunities in earlier program eras. Thus, while 
changes have been occurring over time in most youth programs, the quality of 
the experience in 4-H has consistently been viewed by 4-H alumni as better 
than the experiences reported by other participants. 

In essence, changes in 4-H programming have had the largest impact on 4-H 
alumni ratings of leadership opportunities and skills while other participants 
were more satisfied with skill development. For both groups, however, 
programming for older youth decreased in value rating over program eras. (See 
Appendix F for statistical summary of results.) 

In summary of the value of youth development experiences, the most useful 
experiences for both 4-H alumni and other participants came from contact with 
other people in the organization. In addition, opportunities to develop skills 
and make a contribution to the organization were most highly rated by both 
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groups. While a comparison of 4-H alumni by program era revealed that more 
recent alumni were more satisfied with leadership opportunities than those 
from earlier times, it should be noted that the majority of both groups wanted 
more leadership opportunities. Finally, the largest contributions to personal 
development for both groups were learning to work with others and developing a 
sense of responsibility. Based on comparisons of ratings of experiences, 4-H 
alumni were more satisfied with their organization's contributions to personal 
development than were participants of other organizations. 

Educational and Career Expectations 

The final area in which both 4-H alumni and other participants were asked 
the value of their experiences related to education and career expectations. 
As illustrated in Figure 15, the highest ratings of both groups were prepara- 
tion for leadership and continuing their education through high school. In 
both cases, 4-H alumni rated the value of their experiences significantly 
higher than did other participants. No other rating comparisons were signifi- 
cantly different. 



Factor Analysis 

The ratings of 4-H alumni and other participants on the value of their 
experiences (and reported in Figure 14 and Tablet: 8 and 9) were submitted to 
common factor analysis to determine whether the interrelationships between 
various ratings could be accounted for by unique factors or scales. If items 
could be added to form composite scales, analysis of the development and impact 
of life skills in the Youth-Aduit Organizational Participation Model could be 
simplified . 

The principal-axis factor method was applied to three sets of value 
ratings — challenges, personal development, and attitude toward their youth 
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Figure 15: Ratings of 4-H Alumni & Other Participants on the Influence 
of Organizations in Which They Held Membership as 
Youth on Their Educational and Career Expectations 



Value Rating 
4-H Alumni m Other Participants 



2.99* 



2.9 



Y/Oa 




'mmm 




High 
School 
Education 



2.36 2.37 




College 
Education 



Job/ 
Career 



1.88 1.86 




Choice 

of 
College 



Education/Career Expectations 



• Significant difference between means at a=0.05. 



3.26* 




Preparing 

for 
Leadership 
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organization. Results of the factor analyses are presented in Tables 10 
through 12. In each case, a single factor (or scale) was produced with an 
eigenvalue greater than one. With one exception, the three factors had moder- 
ate to high loadings for all variables. The exception was found in the atti- 
tude factor where the items "emphasis on coi^etition" and "little to offer..." 
had very low loadings for both groups. Although scales are often built utiliz- 
ing only those variables having high loadings on a particular factor, this 
study will utilize all items including those having low factor loadings. This 
procedure has the advantage of giving the best estimate of a given factor 
because it controls the influence of all items in the scale. The proportions 
of variance explained by each factor for 4-H alumni and other participants for 
CHALLENGE was 4l pe '-ent (both groups).. DEVELOPMENT 49 percent (4-H alumni) and 
46 percent (other parLicip ? ^ for A'^TITUDES was 18 per-ent (both groups). 
These findings support theii use r.*^ scales in future analv^es. 

In addition to estc* ^. isbJ ag mique scales for subsequent analysis, factor 
analysis also can be ut JIzed Ija identifying variaMes that make the largest 
contribution to explain: -Mi v.*, .ation in value ratings. This variation is 
accounted for by factor ' >adings which may interpreted as correlation 

coefficients between the derived factor anc' the -variables be-fnp, factored. 

In reviewing factor leadings of 4-H aluirji, r? ings of l ^pcrtunities for 
challenges and responsibilities (Table IC) , :he feeling of making a contribu- 
tion (.714), involvement in planning actxvi ies (.685), and making important 
decisions (676) made the largest contributions to explaining the variation in 
4-H aluiTini ratings of frequency of opportunities for challenges and responsi- 
bilities. For other participants, the primary variables were making important 
deci sions (.719), leadership opportuni*;ies (.683), and making a contribution 
(.647). 



Table 10: Principal Factor loadings and Standardized Scores for Respondent 
Ratings of Ftf^r'jncy of Opportunities for Challenges and 
Responsibilities . 



Variable 



Challenging Tasks 

Making Decisions 

Planning Activities 

Freedom t.o Develop 
Skills 

Making a Contribution 

Leadership Opportunities 



Factor Loadings 

4-H Other 
Alumni Participants 



.533 
.676 
.685 



71' 



.719 
.641 

.582 
.647 
.683 



Standardized Scores 

4-H Other 
Alumni Participants 



.144 

.224 
.231 

.149 
.262 
.213 



.154 
.268 
.200 

.167 
.207 
.229 



Eigenvalue 2.45 
Explained Variatico 40.90 
Next Highest Eigenv-iue 0.06 



2.46 
41.00 
0.09 



Factor loadings presented in Table 11 indicate that for both 4-H alumni 
and other participants respectively, development of self-confidence (.764,. 749) 
and developing a sense of responsibility (.751,-745) were the most important 
variables in c'xplaining ratings of ways youth programs contributed to personal 
development. In examining attitudes toward the organizations (Table 12), the 
most important variable for 4-H aiumni was that knowledge and skills gained 
through participation in 4-H have benefited 4-H alumni in their adult lives 
(.563). For other participants, parent and leader benefits in learning from 
projects (.541) was most important in explaining variations in attitudes toward 
youth organizations in which they participated. 
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Table 11: Principal Factor Loadings and Standardized Scores for Respondent 
Ratings of Contributions to Personal Development. 



W Ck L 2.CIIJ 1,C 


Factor 


T J • 

Loadings 


Standardized Scores 


Alumni 


Other 
Participants 


4-H 
Alumni 


Other 
Participants 


rrxue m HccouipiisnmenuS 


. 642 


.718 


.109 


.152 






. 749 


.188 


.175 


"wl£.lVJ.Ilg WXL.I1 UUIIclS 


.bib 


. 705 


.120 


.141 


••-»ctnjc L oil J.p DKXXXS 


111 


. 731 


.176 


.163 


Ability to Communicate 


.727 


.722 


. 150 


.157 


Employment Skill 


.621 


.341 


. 100 


.045 


Responsibility 


.751 


.745 


.179 


.175 


Setting Goals 


.720 


.714 


.146 


.160 


Communi ty I nvo 1 vemen t 


.612 


.591 


.101 


.097 


Eigenvalue 


4.38 


4.16 






Explained Variation 


48.70 


46.20 






Next Highest Eigenvalue 


0.37 


0.23 







In summary of the factor loadings, it would appear that the more involved 
the individual in planning and decision making, the more challenges and respon- 
sibilities the individual incurred. In addition, the strongest contribution to 
personal development was experiences contributing to self esteem self 
confidence and responsibility. Finally, the benefits of knowledge and skills 
had a lasting impact on respondent attitudes towards the youth organizations to 
which they belonged. 
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Table 12: Principal Factor Loadings and Standardized Scores for Respondent 
Attitudes Toward Youth Organizations in Which They Held Membership. 





Facto J. 


Loadings 


Standardized Scores 


va riaoie 


Alumni 


utner 
Participants 


4-H 
Alumni 


Other 
Participants 


Too much emphasis on 
competition & awards 


.157 


.036 


.060 


.018 


Liiuuxe L.O oxier jr. nxgn 
& High School youth 


9A7 


979 


.090 


.129 


No need for 4-H 

CallipXIlg p ITU alii 


.322 




1 1 Q 




Kept young people busy 
& out of trouble more 
than other youth programs 


.527 


.496 


000 


. Z33 


Parents & leaders 
Deneiiueo xn xearnxng 
from projects 


.540 


.541 


99ft 


9Q A 


Awards program positive 
incentive 


.392 


.449 


.149 


.225 


Agrxcuiuure oc nome 
economcis should be the 
basis for 4-H projects 






.174 




Knowledge & skills gained 
through participation 
benefit members in their 
adult lives 


.563 


.526 


.247 


.281 


Eigenvalue 
Explained Variation 
Next Highest Eigenvalue 


1.66 
18.30 
0.35 


1.09 
18.17 
0.30 
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Adult Participation in Community Activities 
The fourth comparison to be reported concerns respondents* participation 
during the past two years in community events and programs conducted by the 
Extension Service. For each activity or organization — civic club, chamber of 
commerce, community events, agricultural group, political organization, indus- 
trial foundation, and church group---respondents reported whether they were 
members, attended at least lb percent of its meetings, and were an officer or 
committee member. Figures 16 to 22 present comparisons of levels or intensity 
of participation by each of the three study groups (4-H alumni, participants of 
other organizations and nonparticipants) . Chi Square values of significant 
differences for these variables are recorded in Appendix G. 

Community Organizations 

With the exception of church activities , large majorities of each group 
had no membership or involvement in these activities and organizations. In 
terms of percentages of membership, all groups of respondents were statistical- 
ly significantly different, but were likely to join (in decreasing order) 
churches, communxty events, civic clubs, and political groups. Almost one in 
ten respondents in each study group was a member of an agricultural group, 
industrial group, or chamber of commerce. Generally, larger percentages of 4-H 
alumni had more memberships than other respondents. Nonparticipants reported 
significantly low levels of involvement, even in church membership. Only 
38 percent were church members compared to 62 and 52 percent of the 4-H alumni 
and other participants, respectively. 

Although membership levels were low, the percentages of respondents 
reporting regular attendance and officer/ committee responsibilities indicate 
that large proportions of respondents who were members were highly involved in 
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these activities and organizations. For example, by dividing the percentages 
of 4-H alumni who regularly attend and who serve as officers in civic activi- 
ties, respectively, by the percentage reporting membership, it is easily 
discerned that 92 percent of the membership attended regularly and 62 percent 
were officers. A comparison of this "relative involvement" in each activity 
indicates similar participation by all groups in civic and chamber of commerce. 
It also was found that 4-H alumni had greater attendance and officer/committee 
involvement relative to membership in community events and church, greater 
attendance-involvement in political groups, and greater officer/committee- 
involvement in industrial and agricultural activities. Other participants had 
participation patterns similar, but generally lower than those of 4-H alumni. 
Nonparticipants, in contrast, had greater officer/committee-involvement in 
political organizations and attendance-involvement and industrial foundations. 

Scales were constructed that summarized the degree or intensity of in- 
volvement in each of these activities. Results are presented in Tables 13 to 
19. The total reliability of each scale was determined by Cronbach's alpha and 
significant group differences were assessed by a one-way analysis of variance 
and Duncan's multiple range test for comparisons of group means. As expected 
from the examination above, mean scale scores were low for all groups. Never- 
theless, all the groups were significantly different from each other for all 
events, except civic events. 4-H alumni and other participants were not 
significantly different in their involvement in civic clubs. Overall, reli- 
ability scores ranged from .72 (church scale) to .81 (civic scale) indicating 
moderate levels of measurement success and further application of the scales 
are appropriate in subsequent analyses. 
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Figure 16: Distribution of Respondent Participation in Civic 
Activities by Youth Organizational Membership 

Percentage 

4-H Alumni V7a Other Participants [3 Nonparticiponts 
(N=:1646) (N-10.296) (N=4363) 




Member 




Regular 
Attendance 



Civic Activities 

• Significant difference onnong all groups at a"0*05* 



13.3 13.9' 




Officer/ 
Comnnittee 
Member 
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Figure 17: Distribution of Respondent Participation In Chamber of Commerce 
Activities by Youth Organizationa Membership 



ICQ -1 



t'4 



20- 



4-H Alumni 
(N=1646) 



Percentage 

m other Participants [3 Non Participants 
(N=10296) (N=4363) 



15- 



10 



5- 



0 



7.7 





Regular 

Aftendar.ce 



2.1 



i7Z 



Chamber of Commerce Activities 

* Significanf diffsrance omong all groups a\ a=0.05. 
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Figure 18: Distribution of Respondent Participation in Committees Concerned 
With Community Affairs by Youth Organizational Membership 



100 n 



m 4-H Alumni 
(N=1646) 



Percentage 

other Participants ' . v'nnparticipants 
(N=10296) (N:::4363) 




Member 



27.6 




R&gulor 
Aftendonce 



17.7 




Community Event Activities 



Officer/ 
Commiflee 
Member 



• Significant difference among oil groups at a=0.05. 
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3ure 19: Distribution of Respondent Participation in Agricultural 
Group Activities by Youth Organizational Membership 

i'ercentage 

m ^-W Alumni VH Other Participants El Nonparticipants 
(N=1646) (N=10296) (N=4363) 



12* 




Member Regular Officer/ 

Aftendance Committee 

Member 

Agricultural Group Activities 



♦ Significant difference among all groups at o=0.05. 
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Figure 20: Distribution of Respondent Participation in Political 
Organizations by Youth Organizational Membership 
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Figure 21: Distribution of Respondent Participation in Industrial Foundation 
Activities by Youth Organizational Membership 

Percentage 

^ m 4-H Alumni m Other Participants [Zl Nonparticipants 

(N=1646) (N=10296) (N=4363) 



9.5* 




Member Regulor Officer/ 

Attendance Committee 

Member 

Industrial Foundation Activities 



• Significant difference among all groups af a=0*05. 




Figure 22: Distribution of Respondent Participation in Church Group 
Activities by Youth Organizational Membership 
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Table 13: A Suimnated 
Clubs. 


Scale 


of Respondent Participation 


in Civic and 


Luncheon 


Civic 

Scale Score (%) 




4-: 

Aluj'Ui I 


Other 
Participants 


Non- 
Participants 


Total 


Zero 

One 

Three 

Five 

Seven 




78.5 
1.6 
6.6 
0.2 

13.1 


■5.9 
-.1 


89.2 
1.9 
4.3 

4.6 


30.3 
2.0 
6.4 
0.1 

11.2 


Sample size 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 




1646 
1.1 
2.4 


■0_, 0 
1.2 
2.4 


4363 
0.5 
1.6 


16305 
1.0 

2.3 


Reliability Alpha 
F=167.8 p < .0001 










.81 


— Indicates group is significantly different from other groups as determiaed 
by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 


Table 14: Su?>mated 
Comnifci . 


Scale 


of Respondent Participation 


in the Chambt 


- of 


Chamber of Commerce 
Z Scorr (%) 




4-H 

Aliunni 


Other 
Participants 


Non- 
Participant". 


Total 


Zero 

One 

Three 

Five 

Seven 




92.3 
2.7 
2.9 
0.1 
1.9 


93.8 
1.? 
3.0 
0.1 
1 . 1 


96.2 
1.1 
1.4 

1.3 


1.8 
2.6 
0.1 
1.3 


Sample size 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 




1646 
0.3 
1.1 


10296 
0.2 
0.9 


4363 
0.1 
0.9 


16305 
0.2 
0.9 


Reliability Alpha 
F=9.8 p < .0001 










.77 



Indicates group is significantly diffei-M from other groups as determined 
by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 
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Table 15: A Suimnated Scale of ^.espoadent Participation on a Committee Concerned 
with Community Affairs. 



Community Event 4-H Other Non- Total 

Scale Score (%) Alumni Participants Participants 



Zero 


71.4 


73.5 


83.0 


75.8 


One 


0.5 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


Three 


10.3 


9.6 


6.7 


8.9 


Five 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


Seven 


17.3 


13.5 


7.3 


12.2 


Sample size 


1646 


10296 


4363 


16305 


Mean 


1.5 


1.3 


0.8 


i.2 


Standard Deviation 


2.7 


2.4 


1.9 


2.4 


Reliability Alpha 








.79 


F=103.1 p < .0001 




** 







Indicates group is significantly different from other groups as determined 
by Duncan's Multiple Ra.r/ge Test. 



Table 16: A Summated Scale of Aespondent Participation in an Agricultural 
Group . 



Agricultural Group 


4-H 


other 


Non- 


Total 


Scale Score (%) 


Vliinia.' 


Participants 


Par', i cipants 




Zero 


88.0 


93.5 


95.9 


93.6 


One 


3 7 


1.5 


2.2 


1.9 


Three 


4.1 


2.7 


1.3 


2.5 


Five 


0.2 








Seven 


4.1 


2. i 


0.6 


2.0 


Sample size 


1646 


■ 0'^'>6 


4363 


16305 


Mean 


0.4 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


Standard Deviation 


1.5 


1 .2 


0.6 


1.1 


Reliability Alpha 








.79 


F=69.1 p < .0001 











Indicates group is significantly different from other groups as determined 
by Duncc/i*s Multiple Range Test. 
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Table 17: A Summated Scale of Respondent Participation in a Political 
Organization. 



Political Group 


4-H 


Other 


Non- 


Total 


Scale Score (%) 


Alumni 


Participants 


Participants 




Zero 


86.3 


84.2 


94.7 


87.3 


One 


4.7 


5.9 


2.8 


4.9 






o . o 


0.9 


4.9 


Five 




0.4 




0.2 


V CX-l 


A ft 


o a 

2. . y 


1 .5 


2.7 


5s P ITiT) 1 P Q i 7 P 


1646 


10296 


4363 


16305 


Mean 


0.5 


0.5 


0.2 


0.4 


Standard Deviation 


1.6 


1.4 


0.9 


1.3 


Reliability alpha 








.76 


F=98.1 p< .0001 










Indicates group is 


significantly different from other groups as determined 


by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 








Table 18: A Summated 


Scale of Pesponden 


t Participation 


in an Industrial 




Foundation. 








Industrial Group 


4-H 


Other 


Non- 


Total 


Scale Score (%) 


Alumni 


Participants 


Participants 




Zero 


90.5 


93.7 


95.4 


93.8 


One 


1.8 


1.5 


0.3 


1.2 


Three 


5.0 


3.2 


3.7 


3.5 


Five 










Seven 


2.6 


1.5 


0.6 


1.4 


Sample size 


1646 


10296 


4363 


16305 


Mean 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


Standard Deviation 


1.3 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


Reliability Alpha 








.78 


F=23.6 p < .0001 




** 







Indicates group is significantly different from other groups as determined 
by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 
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Table 19: A Summated S'^ale of Respondent Particioation in a Church Group. 



Church 




utner 


Non- 


Total 


Scale Score (%) 


Alumni 


Participants 


Participants 


Zero 


38.6 


47.6 


62 ,3 


50.6 


r\ r> ^ 


o . 3 


^ . 1 


7.6 


7.2 


Three 


30.3 


24.5 


16.6 


23.0 


Five 


0.4 


0.3 




0.2 


Seven 




90 ^ 
. D 


1 J . H 


19. 1 


Sample size 


1646 


10296 


4363 


16305 


Mean 


2.7 


2.3 


1.5 


2.1 


Standard Deviation 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


2.7 


Reliability Alpha 








.72 


F=173.9 p < .0001 









Indicates group is significantly different from other groups as determined 
by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 



o 
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Because involvement in community activities is one of the variables in the 
Youth-Adult Organizational Participation Model, a sunimated score reflecting the 
total number of activities in which respondents participated was computed by 
summing each respondent's, seve i scale sco^s. The resulting Community Activi- 
ties Score had values rar-^.^ng from 0 to 42. The higher the score the more 
jginizatioms in which a respondent participated and the greater the level of 
involvement. Table 20 presents the composite scores. Each group was signifi- 
cantly different from the others. Moreover, the low reliability coefficient of 
.58 had two important implications. First, it suggests that f e individual 
scales comprising the Community Activities Score are unrelated. In other 
words, respondents were not members of multiple organizations. Secondly, the 
use 01 such composite scores in further analyses would be inappropriate. 
Consequently, each of the seven activity scales will be included in the 
analysis o<* the Youth- Adult Organizational Participation Model. 
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Table 20: Composite Measure of Respondents' Adult Participation in Community 
Activities . 



\^ oumiun J- L.y 

Activities Score (%) 


Alumni 


Other 
Participants 


Non- 
Participants 


Total 


lU 


77. 7 


81.7 


.5 


83.9 


11-20 


13.1 


12.3 


6.3 


10.8 


21-30 


8.5 


5.4 


1.6 


4.7 


31-42 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Sample size 


1646 


10296 


4363 


16305 


Mean 


7.0 


5.9 


3.3 


5.3 


Standard deviation 


7.2 


6.9 


5.3 


6.7 


Reliability alpha 








.58 


F=300.1 p < .0001 


** 









Indicates group is significantly different from other groups as determined 
by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 



Extension Participation 

Participation in the programs conducted by the Extension Service was 
examined for each of the three groups. Respondents were asked initially if 
they had served as a leader in the 4-H Youth Program. Table 21 reports the 
types of leadership positions held. 4-H alumni were much more likely to have 
served in leadership roles, with almost 16 percent having responded so, com- 
pared to 2 percent of the other participants and the nonparticipants . The 
groups' participation was significantly different for each type of leadership 
position. Non4-H respondents (other participants and nonparticipants) iadicat- 
eu they were mainly organizational and project leaders. In contrast, almost 
one out of every three 4-H alumni held organizational, junior/teen, and 
activity leader positions, while 48 percent were project leaders. 
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Table 21: Participation as a Leader in the 4-H Youth Program. 



Types of 

4-H Leader(%) 



4-H 

Alumni 



Other 
Participants 



Non- 
Participants 



Square 



Chi 



Organizational 
Project 
Activity 
Junior/teen 
"her 



30.6 
47.8 
28 6 
33.3 
14.1 



55.5 
56.1 
26.5 
9.7 
7.7 



51.6 
35.8 



28. 7f 



14.7 
12.6 




Sample Size 



255 



155 



95 



Significant at p < .0001 
Significant at p < .008 



Since the Extension Service conducts a wide variety of programs and 



services in addition to the 4-H Youth Program, respondents were also asked 
about their and their family's current involvement in Extension programs. As 
shown in Table 22, the programs and services most often used by all groups were 
Extension prepared articles, radio programs, and newsletters. Less than a 
third of the respondents in each groupr attended educational programs and 
consulted Extension home economists, respectively. Although this general 
pattern prevailed, significant differences in frequency of use were observed 
among the three study groups for each program and service. Given each program 
and service, 4-H alumni were more frequent users than other respondents. 

To represent the sc^pe and frequency of utilization, responses to each 
program and service were summed. **Never used" was given a value of one; "once 
or twice a year," a value of two; "three to five times a year," a value of 
three; "every other month or 6 to 8 times a year," a value of four; and "at 
least once a month," a value of 5. Composite scores ranged from 4 to 30, with 
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Table 22: Current Frequency of Involvement with Extension Programs and 
Services . 



Service and 

Frequency of 4-H Other Non- Total 

Interaction (%) Alumni Participants Participants 



Attend education 

programs 

Never 70.7 

Once or twice a year 17.0 

3-5 times a year 6.6 

Every other month 3.1 

At least once a month 2.6 

Sample size 1640 

F-97.53 p < .0001 '*wV 

Consultation about 

agricultural/gardeai ng 

problems 

Never 56.2 

Once or twice a year 31.2 

3-5 times a year 8.8 

Every other month 1.5 

At least once a month 2.3 

Sample size 1639 
F=236.2 p < .0001 

Consultation with Extension 

Home Economist 

Never 76.7 

Once or twice a year 16.4 

3-5 times a year 3.5 

Every other month 0.6 

At least once a month 2.8 

Sample size 1634 
F=80.9 p < .0001 

Listen to Extension 

radio programs 

Never 54.3 

Once or twice a year 5.4 

3-5 times a year 8.5 

Every other month 4.1 

At least once a month 27.6 

Sample size 1634 

F=132.9 p < .0001 ^'V^v 



82.0 88.7 82.7 

11.1 6.8 10.6 
3.9 2.4 3.7 
1.3 0.3 1.2 
1.7 1.8 1.8 

10244 4325 16209 



71.4 86.8 74.0 

19.9 10.8 18.6 

5.8 0.3 4.7 
1.2 0.9 1.1 
1.7 1.2 1.6 

10244 4325 16208 

85.8 93.2 86.9 

9.4 4.3 8.7 

2.9 0.6 2.4 
0.5 0.3 0.5 
1.4 1.6 1.6 

10244 432j 16203 



69.8 72.6 69.0 

6.4 7.6 6.6 

6.0 3.7 5.6 

4.3 1.8 3.6 

13.6 14.3 15.2 

10244 4325 16203 
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Table 22: (Cont.) 



Service and 



Frequency of 


4-H 


Of hpr 


XT 


10 Lai 


Interaction (%) 


Alumni 


Participants 


Participants 


Read Extension articles 










Never 


32.9 


48.8 


62.5 


50.9 


Once or twi cp a vpar 


L 7 


O A 


7 . o 


8.5 


J tifnp^ vpa T" 


ft 1 

O.I 


fi Q 
O . O 


6.4 


8.1 


Every other month 


9.0 


6.4 


A 9 


o . 1 


At least once a month 


45.3 


26.6 




ZO . J 


Sample size 


1632 






io loo 


F=302.3 p < .0001 










Receive Extension 










newsletters 










Never 


69.8 


80.6 


82.8 


80. 1 


Once or twice a year 


2.1 


2. 1 


2.8 


2.3 


3-5 times a year 


2.5 


3.3 


1.1 


2.6 


Every other month 


3.6 


2.4 


3.1 


2.7 


At least once a month 


22.0 


11.7 


10.3 


12.4 


Sample size 


1632 


10244 


4325 


16201 


F=83.4 p < .0001 




** 





'-^ Indicat'^s group is significantly different from other groups as determined 
by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 



a scale reliability of .69. All groups were significantly different from each 
other. 4-H alumni had a mean score of 12, compared to 10 by other partici- 
paits, and 9 by nonparticipants . 

In summary, participation of respondents as adults in comirunity events and 
in the programs and services of the Extension Service was limited. Large 
majorities of each group were not members of community organizations nor users 
of the examined Extension programs. When respondents were members of community 
organizations, they were often hif>hly involved by regular attendance and 
committee membership. Comparisons of alumni with non4-H respondents 
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Composite Measure of Involvement with Extension Programs and 
Services . 



Extension 


4-H 


Other 


Non^ 




Involvement Score 


Alumni 


Participants 


Pa rt i c it) ant s 


4.0 to 8.0 


30.4 


48.4 


63.0 


50.5 


8.1 to 12.0 


24.9 


27. 1 


16.8 


24. 1 


12.1 to 16.0 


22.5 


14.5 


14.9 


15.4 


16. 1 to 20.0 


15.7 


7.8 


4.0 


7.6 


20.1 to 24.0 


5.4 


1.6 


1 .0 


1.8 


24.1 to 30.0 


1.1 


0.6 


0.3 


0.6 


Sample size 


1640 


10244 


4325 


16209 


Mea 


12.2 


9.9 


8.9 


9.9 


Standard deviation 


5.2 


4.4 


4.0 


4.5 


Reliability alpha 








.69 


F=335.9 p < .0001 


0% rt 







Indicatei; group is significantly different from other groups as determined 
by Duncan's Multiple Range Test. 



produced more often significant differences than not. These alumni tended to 
be more involved in community activities and 4-H leadership positions than 
other groups, particularly former nonparticipants of youth programs. Moreover, 
4-H alumni and their families more often used the programs and services of the 
Extension Service. 



Impact of Youth Programs 
As reported earlier, the overall objective of this study is to determine 
the impact of participation in youth programs on the development of individu- 
al's life skills and their subsequent involvement in coHii-iinity activities. The 
previous section described participation in and value of youth organizational 
experiences. This section attempts to measure the impact of that participation 




on community involvement. A causal model depicting the sources of influence on 
community involvement was presented in Figure 2 (Figure 3 for nonparticipants) . 
Although Figure 2 appears to be somewhat complex, it can be divided into four 
outcomes: effects on length of organizational membership, life skills, educa- 
tional accomplishments and community involvement. Each effect is assumed to 
depend both on all previous outcomes in the model and on exogenous variables. 
Therefore, a regression model must be formulated for each effect on each of the 
three groups in order to determine the impact of participation in organizations 
as a youth on involvement in the community as an adult. For nonparticipants, 
Figure 3 proposes two outcomes: effects on educational accomplishments and 
community involvemenc. 

Also, the paths between variables in each model are examined in two ways. 
First, standardized regression coefficients are computed to enable the determi- 
nation of the contribution of variables within each group. These coefficients 
should identify the youth organizational experiences that make the largest 
contributions to the development of life skills and community involvement for 
those who participated in 4-H and in other groups and those who did not partic- 
ipate in organizations as youth. The second analysis involves the computation 
of unstandardized regression coefficients to enable the comparison of the 
contribution of variables between groups. In other words, the unstandardized 
coefficients for 4-H alumni will be compared to the unstandardized coefficients 
of other participants. This difference provides one answer to the question, 
"What difference does it make that individuals participated in 4-H?" 

The variables selected to test the models were first analyzed by calculat- 
ing their product-moment correlations. The correlation matrix for each model, 
presented in Tables 24 through 26, reveals no extremely large correlation 
coefficients between independent variables hypothesized to impact on dependent 




24: Correlation Matrix of Independent Variables Hj^pothesized to Impact on 4-H Youth-Adult Organizational 
Participation Moael. 



1. Sex 1 

2. Residence ns 2 



3. 


Region 


ns 


.07 


3 
































4. 


Entry Age 


-.09 


.09 


ns 


4 






























5. 


Program Era 


.13 


.17 


ns 


.10 


5 




























6. 


ifears of 
Participation 


DS 


-.23 


.07 


-.31 


-.14 


6 


























7 


rk*i 1 ^^^^^ 

Cballenges 


ns 


A A 

-.08 


.12 


-.06 


ns 


.36 


7 
























0 

0. 


LXpenence 


.07 


-.13 


ns 


ns 


ns 


.22 


.49 


8 






















Q 


Attitudes 


.14 


-.10 


.10 


ns 


-.10 


.18 


.27 


.43 


9 




















lU. 


Educational 
Attainment 


AO 

-.08 


.07 


.08 


ns 


-.09 


.13 


.22 


ns 


-.05 


10 


















11. 


Grade Average 


.23 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


.13 


.21 


ns 


ns 


.40 


11 
















12. 


Civic Score 


.09 


.05 


.C8 


ns 


.14 


.08 


.16 


10 






]f\ 
• i\j 


19 
li 














13. 


Chamber 


-.14 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


.13 


.13 


.06 


ns 


.12 


.07 


.26 


13 












14. 


Community 


ns 


.05 


ns 


.06 


ns 


.06 


.13 


.08 


ns 


* i & 


.15 


.42 


.16 


14 










15. 


Ag Group 


-.07 


-.19 


ns 


as 


-.05 


.12 


.07 


ns 


ns 


.09 


.08 


.09 


.08 


.11 


15 








16. 


Pol Group 


ris 


ns 


ns 


ns 


.09 


ns 


.10 


.12 


.05 


.10 


.1? 


.22 


.09 


.24 


.06 


16 






17. 


Ind Group 


-.13 


ns 


.09 


ns 


ns 


ns 


.07 


.08 


ns 


.09 


ns 


.12 


.17 


.15 


ns 


ns 


17 




18. 


Church 


ns 


ns 


-.09 


ns 


.09 


.17 


.14 


.13 


.08 


.10 


.15 


.18 


ns 


.26 


ns 


.15 


.05 


18 


19. 


Ext. Score 


ns 


-.18 


-.10 


ns 


.12 


.23 


.18 


.21 


.25 


.06 


ns 


.15 


.12 


.18 


.28 


.16 


ns 


.20 19 



ns = nonsignificant at Of = .05 
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^ '-^^^ - other PartKipants Youth-A«t 



1. Sex 1 

2. Residence .06 2 



3. 


Region 


-.03 


.06 


3 
































4. 


Entry Age 


ns 


-.16 


-.06 


4 






























5. 


Program Era 


-.14 


.03 


-.02 


.25 


5 




























6. 


Years of 


.18 


.10 


ns 


-.47 


-.10 


6 




























Participation 




































?. 


Challenges 


.08 


.04 


ns 


-.10 


-.02 


.29 


1 

t 
























0 

8. 


Experience 


.10 


ns 


-.07 


-.04 


.05 


.20 


.56 


8 






















9. 


Attitudes 


-.03 


-.03 


-.03 


ns 


ns 


.14 


.33 


.47 


9 




















10. 


Educational 


-.12 


.23 


.08 


-.20 


-.10 


.19 


.10 


-.07 


-.08 


10 




















Attainment 


































11. 


Grade Average 


.21 


.11 


ns 


-.07 


.02 


.18 


.12 


.05 


-.10 


.30 


11 
















IZ. 


Civic Score 


.10 


.07 


-.04 


ns 


.16 


.11 


.15 


.11 


.06 


.16 


.16 


12 
















inaiDDer 


-.07 


ns 


-.02 


ns 


ns 


.08 


.09 


.02 


.05 


.09 


.07 


.25 


13 














V/OuiuiuniLy 


ns 


.07 


ns 


ns 


.12 


.16 


.16 


.11 


ns 


.21 


.11 


.45 


.23 


14 










15. 


Ag Group 


-.06 


-.15 


-.03 


.05 


-.05 


.05 


ns 


-.03 


ns 


ns 


.02 


.15 


.06 


.12 


15 








16. 


Pol Group 


ns 


.10 


.04 


-.06 


.06 


.12 


.16 


.12 


ns 


.14 


.08 


.20 


.19 


.20 


ns 


16 






17. 


Ind Group 


-05 


ns 


ns 


-.04 


.04 


ns 


.11 


.IG 


.05 


.03 


ns 


.14 


.11 


.15 


.03 


.15 


17 




18. 


Church 


.13 


ns 


-.10 


.03 


.18 


.17 


.14 


.03 


ns 


.11 


.18 


.26 


.13 


.25 


.04 


.13 


.10 


18 


19. 


Ext. Score 


.04 


-.28 


-.14 


.04 


.14 


.08 


.09 


.09 


.10 


-.06 


ns 


.17 


.15 


.15 


.36 


.06 


.13 


.15 19 



ns = nonsignificant at a = .05 



Table 26; Correlation Matrix of Independent Variables Hypothesized To Impact 
on Nonparticipant Youth-Adult Organizational Participation Model. 



1 

1 . 


oex 


1 






















2. 


Residence 


ns 


2 




















3. 


Region 


.05 


.20 


3 


















4. 


Educational 
Attainment 


-.10 


.27 


.12 


4 


















Grade 
Average 




ns - 


. 06 


.30 


5 














6. 


Civic Score 


.05 


.17 


.04 


.05 


-.07 


6 












7. 


Chamber 


-,12 - 


.04 - 


.06 


09 


ns 


ns 


7 










8. 


Community 


ns 


.10 - 


.08 


.18 


ns 


.28 


.33 


8 








9. 


Ag Group 


-.10 - 


.13 


ns 


.04 


.09 - 


.05 


.22 


.06 


9 






10. 


Pol Group 


-.08 


ns - , 


.09 


.13 


ns 


.04 


-.03 


.23 


ns 


10 




11. 


Ind Group 


-.17 -, 


.08 -, 


.09 


.13 


ns 


.09 


.65 


.29 


.24 


ns 


11 


12. 


Church 


ns 


ns -. 


.12 


.08 


.11 


.16 


.22 


.38 


.03 


.04 


.23 


13. 


Ext. Score 


ns - , 


.18 -. 


.12 


ns 


ns - 


.04 


ns 


.08 


.09 


. 10 


.16 



ns = nonsignificant at a = .05. 
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variables. Therefore, all variables were retained in each model. Because 
group sample sizes were large, some path coefficients were statistically 
significant but made a small theoretical or explanatory contribution to the 
analysis. These coefficients had values between zero and ± 1.00 and will be 
excluded from the discussion of impact. 
Effects on Years of Participation 

The first path to be examined in rigure 2 is the impact c£ background 
characteristics on length of organizational membership. Based on the 

84 , 

102 



significant F value for each of the regression models presented in Table 27, it 
was concluded that the joint effects of all the independent variables on the 
dependent variable (years of participation) is significantly different from 
zero. In other words, observed multiple correlations of background variables, 
entry age, and program era on length of membership are not due to sampling 
fluctuations . 



Table 27: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
regression of Background Characteristics on Length of Organizational 
Learning Experiences. 



Independent 
Variables 


Years 

4-H 
Alumni 


of Participation 

Other 
Participants 




Sex 


-.045^ 


.148^ 




Place of Residence 


-.195"* 


.021^ 




Region 


.101^ 


.022^ 




Entry Age 


-.293^ 


-.469^ 




Program Era 


-.071^ 


-.009 




F Value 
(within group) 


57.93^ 


666.80^ 




R2 


.15 


.25 





Significant at a = .05. 



It was reported earlier that the average age which respondents joined youth 
organizations was 10.6 for 4-H alumni and 9.5 tor other participants. Further, 
4-H aiujnni stayed for 4 years while other participants held membership for 
6 years. Factors affecting this variation in years of participation are 



presented in Table 27. The primary variable affecting how long an individual 
remained in 4-H was entry age. Its coefficients of -.293 means that those who 
joined at an earlier age remained in 4-H longer. Entry age was followed by 
place of residence (-.195), and region (.101). In sum, those who stayed in 4-H 
the longest were most likely to have joined at an early age, resided in a rural 
area, and lived in the Northeast/West region of the Nation. For other partici- 
pants, the most important variables were entry age (-.469) and sex (.148). 
Thus, those who joined at an e^rly age and were female stayed in other organ- 
izations for the longest time period. Time of membership (program erit) did not 
have a significant impact on either group. Collectively, the variables in the 
models explained 15 percent of the variation in the length of time individuals 
were members of 4-H and 25 percent of the variation in length of membership in 
other you'i.h organizations. 

Effects on Life Skills 

The second step of the path model in Figure 2 measures the impact of 
background characteristics and length of organizational experiences on the 
development of life skills. As explained earlier, life skills were divided 
into challenges, personal development and attitudes toward the organizations to 
whicn respondents belonged. The findings of this step in the path analysis are 
contained in Table 28. All models of variables affecting life skills were 
found to be statistically significant. 

Challenges. As reported in Table 28, opportunities for challenges and 
responsibilities was most affected by years of participation for both 4-H 
alumni (.386) and other participants (.301). This means that those who had 
longer tenure were more satisfied with opportunities for challenges and respon- 
sibilities. Collectively, the variables in the models accounted for 15 percent 
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Table 28: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics and Length of Organizational 
Experience on Life Skills. 



Life Skills 



Independent 


Challenges 


Development 


Attitudes 


Variables 

4-H 
Alunini 


Participants 


*t 11 

Alumni 


(June r 
Participants 


H n 
Alumni 


Other 
Participants 


Sex 


.048^ 


.035^ 


.102^ 


.049^ 


.130^ 


-.064^ 


Place of 
Residence 


.006 


.010 


-.091^ 


-.011 


-.069^ 


-.l39^ 


1? A /> ^ n 

ixcgion 


. uyo 


.006^ 


-.008 


-.074^ 


.078 


-.025 


Entry Age into 
Youth Programs 


.073^ 


.053^ 


.120^ 


.054^ 


.089^ 


.082^ 


Program Era 


.013 


-.011 


.088^ 


.063^ 


.200^ 


.029^ 


Years of 
Participation 


.386^ 


.301"" 


.245^ 


. 223^ 


.130^ 


.204^ 


F Value 46 
(within group) 


.57^ 


151 41^ 


23.51^ 


95.39^ 


23.26^ 


58.33^ 


R2 


. 15 


.08 


.08 


.05 


.08 


.03 



Significant at Of = .05. 



of the variation in 4-H alumni ratings of opp jrtunities for challenges and 
responsibilities and 8 percent for participants of ether organizations. 

Development. The second life skill to be examined was personal develop- 
ment. As reported e::rlier in Table 28, the factors most impacting on personal 
development of 4-H alumni was years of participation (.245), entry age (.120), 
and sex (.102). This means that personal development was rated higher by those 
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who had longer tenure in 4-H, joined at an earlier age, and were female. 
Collectively, the variables in the model accounted for 8 percent of the varia- 
tion in ratings of personal development. 

For other participants, personal development was affected primarily by 
years of participation (.223). Collectively, the variables in the model 
accounted for 5 percent of the variation in ratings of personal development for 
participation in other organizations. 

Attitudes. The third life skill to be examined was attitudes toward the 
organization. Table 28 indicates program era (.200), years of participation 
(.130) and sex of the respondent (.130) had the largest impacts. Those who 
participated in the I960's and earlier, had longer membership in 4-H, and were 
female had the most positive attitude toward 4-H. Together, the variables 
explained 8 percent of the variation in 4-H alumni attitudes toward 4-H. 

For other participants, those who had longer membership (.204) had the 
most positive attitudes toward the organizations in which they participated as 
youth. Collectively, the variables in the model explained 3 percent of the 
variation in attitudes toward the organizations in which other participants 
were members. 

Summary. Of the factors impacting on life skills, the most dominant 
variable for both groups was years of participation, followed by gender and 
entry age. Generally, those who were participants for a longer period of time, 
were female, and joined at an early age and were more satisfied with the 
quality of experiences encountered in the organizations in which they held 
membership . 

Effects on Education 

The third path in Figure 2 measures the impact of background characteris- 
tics, length of organizational experiences and life skills on educational 
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accomplishments of 4-H alumni and other program participants. The modified 
model for nonparticipants is shown in Figure 3. The impacts of these models* 
respective variables on education are presented in Table 29. All models were 
statistically significant. 

Attainment. It was reported in Table 5 that considerable variation exists 
in the level of formal education attained by respondents. For 4-H alumni, the 
variable having the most impact on educational attainment was challenges (.261) 
followed by personal development (-.137). Alumni who had a higher level of 
formal education were more satisfied with opportunities provided by 4-H for 
challenges and responsibility and were less satisfied with 4-H contributions to 
their personal development. Collectively, the variables in the model explained 
10 percent of the variation in educational attainment. 

For other participants, place of residence was the most important variable 
in explaining variation in educational attainment. Its coefficient (.206) was 
followed by sex (-.156) of the respondent, years of participation (.145), 
rating of opportunity for challenges (.127), and personal development (-.099). 
This means that other participants who attained more formal education were most 
likely to be from urban areas, male, participated longer in other organiza- 
tions, were more satisfied with opportunities for challenges, and less satis- 
fied with the organization's contribution to their personal development. The 
model explained 14 percent of the variation in educational attainment of other 
participants . 

For nonparticipants, place of residence (.253) and sex (-.114) were 
important predictors of educational attainment. Respondents who were reared in 
urban settings and were male tended to attain more education than other nonpar- 
ticipants. Overall, their model explained 9 percent of attainment variation. 
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Table 29: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for Regression of Background Characteristics, 
Length of Organizational Experiences, and Life Skills on Educational Accomplishments. 



Educational Accomplishments 



Independent 

Variables ^^^^^"^^"^^ Achievements 

^"M Other Non- 4-H Other Non- 
Alumni Participants Participants Alumni Participants Participants 



Sex 


-.040 


-.156' 


-.114' 


.255' 


.153' 


.114' 


Place of Residence 


.010' 


.206' 


.253' 


.011 


.087' 


-.004 


Region 


-.043 


.047' 


.078' 


-.010 


.003' 


-.072' 


Entry Age 


.O61' 


-.088' 




.041 


.015 




Program Era 


-.065' 


-.036' 




-.031 


.009 




Years of Participation 


.092' 


.145' 




.107' 


.139' 




Challenge 


.261' 


.127' 




.250' 


.082' 




Development 


-.137' 


■.099' 




-.099' 


.030' 




Attitudes 


-.098' 


-.097' 




-.129' 


-.156' 




F Value (within groups) 


18.77^ 


I8I.23' 


140.08' 


25.70' 


103.08' 


30.32' 


R2 


.10 


.14 


.09 


.13 


.09 


.02 



Significant at a = .05. 



Achievements. Table 29 indicates that the variables having the most 
impact on high school academic achievements of 4-H alumni were sex (.255), 
challenges (.250), years of participation (.107), and attitudes (-.129). This 
means that those 4-H alumni who had higher grades were more satisfied with 
opportunities for challenges and responsibility, were female, participated in 
4-H longer, and were less satisfied with directions and activities of 4-H. 
Collectively, the variables in the model explained 13 percent of the variation 
in grades earned in high school by 4-H alumni. 

For other participants, grades earned in school were highest for those who 
were less satisfied with the directions and activities of their youth organiza- 
tions (-.156), were female (.153), and had more years of participation in the 
youth organizations (.139). The model explained 9 percent of the variation in 
grades earned. 

The model was not successful in explaining nonrespondents' educational 
achievements (r2 = 2%). Sex (.114) was the only background characteristic 
which had a prominent effect. It indicated that female respondents made better 
grades than males during high school. 

Summary. In summary of factors affecting educational accomplishments, the 
most dominant variable on 4-H alumni was opportunities for challenges and 
responsibility. Those 4-H alumni who were more satisfied with such opportuni- 
ties also earned more formal schooling and received better grades. For other 
participants, urban residents had more years of schooling while those who were 
less satisfied with activities or directions of their youth organizitions made 
higher grades. Among nonparticipants , those who were male and with urban 
backgrounds attained more education while females reported having made better 
grades. 
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Finally, it should be noted that the direction of the impact of personal 
development and attitudes on educational accomplishments were not as hypothe- 
sized for both groups. Apparently, those who have higher educational accom- 
plishments were not as satisfied with contributions of the practical 
experiences to theii personal development and the activities provided by those 
organizations . 

Effects on Adult Community Involvement 

The final step of the path model measures the degree to which background 
characteristics and youth organizational and educational experiences affected 
respondents' community involvement. Since three different path models were 
used, findings are presented for 4-H alumni, other program participants, and 
nonparticipants . Also, because respondents were not members of multiple 
organizations (see Table 20), effects on eight different measures of community 
involvement are reported in Tables 30-37. The results varied widely with no 
more than 17 percent of the variation in participation being explained for a 
given group. Nevertheless, the models were statistically significant. 

Civic Club Participation. Model results are reported in Table 30. Par- 
ticipation by 4-H alumni in civic clubs was most affected by level of education 
(.210) and program era (.174). Alumni who had more than a high school educa- 
tion and who had long since participated in 4-H were more likely to be highly 
involved in civic groups . Background and life skill variables had negligible 
contributions. Overall, the model explained 12 percent of this activity. 

The model was less explanatory for other participants and nonparticipants. 
For the former group, level of education (.158) and program era (.155) affected 
level of involvement, while urban residence (.160) was important for nonpar- 
ticipants. Collectively, 9 percent of this activity was explained for other 
participants and 3 percent for nonparticipants. 
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Table 30: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics, Length of Organizational 
Experiences, and Life Skills on Adult Participation in Civic Clubs. 



Civic Club Pa.'ticipation 



Independent 
Variables 


4-H 

Alumni 


Other 
Part.icipant.s 


Non- 
Participants 


Sex 


.085^ 


.072^ 


.036 


Place of Residence 


.016 


.025^ 


. 160^ 


Region 


.046 


-.046^ 


.013 


Entry Age into 
Youth Programs 


-.031 


.054^ 




Program Era 


.174^ 


. 155^ 




Years of Participation 


.017 


.047^ 




Challenges 


.080^ 


„ , , a 
.061 




Development 


.079^ 


.022^ 




Attitudes 


-.074^ 


.047^ 




Level of Education 


.210^ 


.158^ 


-.022 


High School Grade Average 


.039 


.077^ 


-.064^ 


F Value (within group) 


18.60^ 


87.98^ 


23.66^ 


R2 


. 12 


.09 


.03 



Significant at Of = .05. 



Chamber of Commerce. As shown in Table 31, the models provided little 
explanation of respondents* involvement in chambers of commerce. This was 
expected since one in ten of all respondents were active members of a chamber 
of commerce. Sex was the most relevant factor for participation by each group. 
Males were more likely than females to be active. The amounts of explained 
variation were less than 6 percent. 
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Table 31: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics, Length of Organizational 
Experiences, and Life Skills on Adult Participation in a Chamber of 
Commerce. 



Independent 
Variables 




Chamber of Commerce 


Participation 


4-H 

Alumni 


Other 
Participants 


Non- 
Participants 


Sex 


-.152^ 


-.097^ 


-.135^ 


Place of Residence 


-.021 


-.027^ 


-.067^ 


Region 


-.025 


-.039^ 


-.052^ 


Entry Age into 
Youth Programs 


-.005 


^ , a 
.041 




Program Era 


. 065^ 


a 

.023 




Years of Participation 


.092^ 


.084 




Challenges 


.070^ 


.076^ 




Development 


.037 


-.052^ 




Attitudes 


-.031 


.038 




Level of Education 


.062^ 


.042^ 


.040^ 


High School Grade Average 


.054 


.059^ 


.020 


F Value (within group) 


8.49^ 


26.36^ 


22.58^ 


R2 


.06 


.03 


.03 



Significant at Of =.05. 



Community Events. Results presented in Table 32 varied for participation 
in community events. Overall, the 4-H model explained 7 percent of the varia- 
tion in participation. Level of education (.161) positively affected 



participation. Among other participants, those with higher educational levels 
(.176), more years of participation in past youth programs (.158) and longer 
time since participation (.149) were more highly involved in community events. 
Their model explained 11 percent of this activity. The model explained only 
4 percent of nonparticipants * involvement. In addition to level of education 
(.148), region of residence (-.123) was most important. It appears that 
nonparticipants with higher educational levels and residence in the southern 
and north central states were most involved in this group. 

Agricultural Groups. Table 33 indicates that the models explained 

6 percent or less of respondents* participation in agricultural groups. For 
4-H alumni, place of residence (-.184) was the most important variable. Alumni 
reared in rural areas were more involved than other alumni in this type of 
activity. Among other participants, respondents* having rural origins (-.169) 
and more years of participation in youth organizations (.113) were the most 
involved. Among nonparticipants, respondents who had rural origins (-.158), 
were female (-.144), and higher high school grades (.122) were more active in 
agricultural groups. 

Political Groups. As previously noted, participation by all groups in 
political groups was infrequent. As Table 34 reports, the 4-H model explained 
4 percent of variation in involvement. Alumni who had perceived greater 
contributions by youth programs to their personal development (.112), had 
higher school grades (.112), and had more years since participation (.103) were 
more involved in political groups. Other participants who had positive percep- 
tions of contributions to their personal development (.120), had high levels of 
education (.104), and were less satisfied with the activities and directions 
taken by the youth organizations in which they belonged (-.109) were most 
likely to be politically active. The model for other participants explained 

7 percent of their activity. For nonparticipants, the model explained 
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Table 32: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics, Length of Organizational 
Experiences, and Life Skills on Adult Participation in Community 
Events. 



Independent 
Variables 



Sex 

Place of Residence 
Region 

Entry Age into 
Youth Programs 

Program Era 

Years of Participation 
Challenges 
Development 
Attitudes 

Level of Education 

High School Grade Average 



Community Events Participation 



4-H 
Alumni 



.029 
.047 
.019 

.066' 

.085' 

.044 

.054 

.058 

.065^ 

.161^ 

.074^ 



Other 
Participants 



-.058' 
.008 
- . 020' 

.088' 

. i4q' 

.158^ 
.089^ 
.058^ 
-.049^ 
.175^ 
.031^ 



Non- 
Participants 



-.020 



.064' 



.123 



148' 



-.059 



F Value (within group) 
R2 



10.81 
.07 



101.71 
.11 



28.40' 
.04 



Significant at a = .05. 
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e 33: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics, Length of Organizational 
Experiences, and Life Skills on Adult Participation in an Agricultur- 
al Group. 



Independent 
Variables 



Agricultural Group Participation 



Sex 

Place of Residence 
Region 

Entry Age into 
Youth Programs 

Program Era 

Years of Participation 
Challenges 
Development 
Attitudes 

Level of Education 

High School Grade Average 



F Value (within group) 
R2 

Significant at a = .05. 



4-H 

Alujini 



-.073 
-.184^ 
.0C8 

.064^ 
.005 
.074^ 
.006 
-.007 
.020 
.050 
.072^ 

9.19^ 
.06 



Other 
Partic ..pants 



-.072'' 
-.169^ 
.011 

.115^ 
-.042^ 
.113" 
.029 
-.093^ 
.034" 
.002 
.066" 

51.26" 
.06 



Non- 
Participants 



-.144 
-.158' 
.027 



-.038' 
.124' 

40.36" 
.05 
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3 percent, with the most dominant variable being region of current residence 
(-.111). Respondents who lived in the South/North Central regions were less 
likely to be members of political groups. 

Table 34: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics, Length of Organizational 
Experiences, and Life Skills on Adult Participation in a Political 
Group . 







Political Group 


Participation 


Independent 
Variables 


4-H 

Alumni 


Other 
Participants 


Non- 
Participants 


Sex 


-.011 


-.056^ 


-.067^ 


Place of Residence 


.006 


.074^ 


-.027 


Region 


.011 


.018 


-.111^ 


Entry Age into 
Youth Programs 


-.025 


.000 




Program Era 


.013^ 


.085^ 




Years of Participation 


.001 


.083^ 




Challenges 


-.010 


.090^ 




Development 


.112^ 


.120^ 




Attitudes 


.002 


-.109^ 




Level of Education 


.058^ 


.104^ 


.102^ 


High School Grade Average 


.112^ 


.014 


-.007 


F Value (within group) 


6.09^ 


69.87^ 


21.92^ 


R2 


.04 


.07 


.03 



Significant at a = .05. 
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Industrial Foundation Groups. Table 35 indicates that sex of 4-H respon- 
dents (-.128) was the major determinant of their participation in industrial 
groups. Males were more involved than females. The 4-H model explained 
4 percent of the variation in levels of participation. Very little variation 
was explained also in the model (r2 = 2%) for other participants. The most 
significant variable was respondents' perceptions of the challenges (.098) 
afforded to them by past yorth programs. The model for nonparticipants ex- 
plained the most variation in adult political participation with an r2 value of 
6 percent. Male (-.152), residents of the southern/north central region 
(-.110), and highly educated respondents in this group were more often than 
others involved in these organizations. 

Church. The models for church participation were among the most success- 
ful in terms of levels of explained variation (Table 36). Among 4-H alumni, 
the major variables affecting participation were years of participation in 4-H 
(.165), years since participation (.147), region of residence (-.142), and high 
school grade average (.116). Alumni who had stayed in 4-H the longest, had the 
greatest number of years since participation, lived in the southern/north 
central regions, and had higher levels of education were the most active church 
members. Overall, the 4-H model explained 9 percent of the participation 
activity. 

Among other participants, the model explained 12 percent of their involve- 
ment. The most active members had the greatest number of years since partici- 
pation (.189), had participated longer than others in youth programs (.154), 
positively perceived the past challenges of their participation in youth 
programs (.115), resided in southern/north central regions (-.107), yet per- 
ceived youth programs' having very little co:iLribution to their personal 
development (-.099). As reported earlier, nonparticipants were the least 
likely of the study groups to be church members. Their model explained only 
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Table 35: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics, Length of Organizational 
Experiences, and Life Skills on Adult Participation in an Industrial 
Foundation. 



Industrial Foundation Participation 



Independent 
Va riables 


4 H 
Alumni 


Participants 


Non— 
Participants 


Sex 


-.128^ 


. yjDD 


. ID/. 


Place of Residence 


- , 008 


m yj l.\J 


- OftO^ 
. uou 


Region 


.072^ 


- oos 


- 110^ 


Entrv Ace into 
Youth Programs 


-.036 


-.071^ 




Program Era 


.013 


.068^ 




Years of Participation 


-.082^ 


-.050^ 




Challenges 


.040 


.098^ 




Development 


.092"" 


.049^ 




Attitudes 


.013 


-.005 




Level of Education 


.075^ 


.019 


.103^ 


High J:chool Grade Average 


.008 


.011 


- . 007 


F Value (within group) 


5.76^ 


21.87^ 


45.27^ 


p2 

A 


.04 


.02 


.06 


Signifi(!ant at Of = .05. 








3 percent of church activity 


The major variable affecting 


membership was 


region of residence (-.107) 


indicating 


those nonparticipants 


living in the 



south/north central region were more likely to belong to a church. 
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Table 36: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics, Length of Organizational 
Experiences, and Life Skills on Adult Participation in a Church. 



Church Participation 



Independent 
Variables 


4-H 
Alumni 


Other 
Participants 


Non- 
Pa rt ic inant.<; 


Sex 


.028 


.067^ 


.047^ 


Place of Residence 


.004 


-.036^ 


.008 


Region 


-.142^ 


-.107^ 


-.107^ 


Entry Age into 








Youth Programs 


.060^ 


.079^ 




Program Era 


.147^ 


. 189^ 




Years of Participation 


.165^ 


.154^ 




Challenges 


.023 


.115^ 




Development 


.046 


-.099^ 




Attitudes 


.008 


-.005 




Level of Education 


.043 


.094^ 


.084^ 


High School Grade Average 


.116^ 


.094^ 


.069^ 


F Value (vrithin group) 


14.19^ 


118.13^ 


19.89^ 


R2 


.09 


. 12 


.03 


Significant at a = ,05. 

Extension Programs and Services. The final measures of adult involvement 
concerned utilization of Extension programs and services. As shown in 
Table 37, the results clearly demonstrate that past association with the 4-H 



youth program significantly affects adults' contact with the Extension Service. 
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Among 4-H alumni, the path model explained 18 percent of their contact. Those 
most likely to use the Extension Service participated the longest in 4-H 
(.193), had more years since participation (.178), resided in rural areas 
(-.148), lived in the south/north central regions (-.157), and had more posi- 
tive attitudes toward youth organizations (.145) in which they belonged. 

For other participants and i-onparticipants , their involvement models 
explained 14 percent and 7 percent, respectively. Other participants who were 
frequent users of Extension programs and services tended to be from the south/ 
north central states (-.280), to have more years since participation in youth 
programs (.161) and more years of past participation (.109). Among nonpartici- 
pants, region of residence (-.224) and level of education (.149) were the major 
variables affecting utilization. Respondents with higher levels of education 
and from the south/north central regions were the most frequent users. 

To summarize, the findings on factors influencing involvement in community 
events and utilization of Extension services and programs demonstrated that the 
region of current residence (south/north central) had the most frequent effect 
on adult activities across all groups. This was followed by program era and 
level of education; older, highly educated respondents were more active than 
others. Among past participants in all youth programs (including 4-H) years of 
participation had an important influence on subsequent adult activity. The 
longer members participated, the more active they were later in life. Partici- 
pation in youth programs, however, had its own intrinsic value for the life 
skills as measured in this study had no significant effect on adult community 
and Extension involvement. 

Value of 4-H Experiences 

The first component of the analysis of the effects of variables on the 
development of life skills and community involvement compared the standardized 
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Table 37: Tests of Significance and Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
Regression of Background Characteristics, Length of Organizational 
Experiences, and Life Skills on Adult Participation in Programs and 
Services of the Extension Service. 



Independent 
Variables 



Sex 

Place of Residence 
Region 

Entry Age into 
Youth Programs 

Program Era 

Years of Participation 
Challenges 
Development 
Attitudes 

Level of Education 

High School Grade Average 



Par ticipation In Extension Programs and Services 



4-H 
Alumni 



.034 
-.148^ 
-.157^ 

.088^ 
.178^ 
.193^ 
.056 
.048 
.145^ 
.099^ 
-.047 



Other 
Participants 



.013 
-.280' 
-.135' 

.015 
.161^ 
.109^ 
.068^ 

-.020 
.049^ 
.029^ 

-.016 



Non- 
Participants 



.024 



-.224 



-.077 



149 



.087 



F Value (within group) 
R2 



29.70' 
.18 



136.63' 
.14 



51.56' 
.07 



Significant at a = .05. 
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regression coefficients for variables within each group to determine those 
activities and experiences making the largest contribution to 4-H alumni, other 
participants, and nonparticipants . 

This component of the analysis compares unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients for variables between groups. Such a comparison establishes significant 
differences, if any, between 4-H alumni and other participants on the effects 
of independent variables on years of participation, development of life skills, 
educational accomplishments and community involvement. The results of this 
comparison are reported in Table 38. Significant differences are based on the 
equations illustrated at the end of the table- 
Years of Participation. Background characteristics were more effective in 
accounting for variation in years of participation in other organizations than 
in 4-H (25% versus 15%). As reported in Table 38, four statistically signifi- 
cant t values contribute to this difference in explained variation. Two of 
the variables have a reversed effect on length of participation. In essence, 
explanation of variation in length of participation of 4-H youth was more 
dependent upon residence as youth (rural) and region of residence (northeast/ 
west) while length of particip^^tion in other organizations was more dependent 
upon sex (female) and entry age (younger). 

Life Skills. Few statistical differences existed in factors affecting the 
three life skill variables. Years of participation was Khe most influential 
variable in both challenges and personal development while sex of the respon- 
dent was most important in explaining variations in attitudes. In sum, 
variation in challenges and personal development of 4-H alumni was more 
depenaent upon length of participation. Sex has a reversed effect on attitudes 
in that female 4-H alumni were more satisfied with the activities and 
directions of 4-H, males were more satisfied with activities and directions of 
other organizations. 
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Table 38: Tests of Significance between Uastandardized Regression Coefficients 
for 4-H Alumni and Other Participants. 



4-H Alumni Other Participants 

Parameter Standard Parameter Standard t 
Path Variable Estimate Error Estimate Error Value 



Years of Participation 

Sex -.223 

Residence -.262 

Region .231 

En-ry Age -.390 

Program Era - .013 

Challenge 



.115 
.032 
.053 
.031 
.004 



.953 
.042 
.065 
.578 
.002 



.056 
.018 
.025 
.011 
.002 



■9.155'^ 
-8.385'^ 
5.044^^ 
5.699^^ 
-2.302^ 



Sex 


.086 


.042 


.062 


.018 


.525 


Residence 


-.003 


.012 


.006 


.005 


-.639 


Region 


.079 


.019 


.005 


.008 


3.522^^ 


Entry Age 


.035 


.012 


.018 


.004 


1.335 


Program Era 


.001 


.002 


-.001 


.001 


.892 


Yrs of Participation 


.139 


.009 


.084 


.003 


5.727^^ 



Develop 

Sex .194 

Residence -.047 

Region -.007 

Entry Age .061 

Program Era .005 
Yrs of Participation .095 

Attitude 

Sex .214 

Residence -.031 

Region .060 

Entry Age .039 

Program Era .008 
Yrs of Participation .067 

Level of Education 

Sex -.122 

Residence .081 

Region .061 

Entry Age .050 

Program Era - .007 
Yrs of Participation .057 

Challenge .455 

Develop -.228 

Attitude -.184 



,047 
.013 
.021 
.013 
.002 
.010 



.040 
.011 
.019 
Oil 
.001 
.009 



.076 
.021 
.035 
.022 
.003 
.017 
.051 
.050 
,052 



.094 
.007 
.048 
.020 
.004 
.067 



.097 
.018 
.017 
.025 
.002 
.048 



.475 
.198 
.064 
.053 
.004 
.068 
.218 
.157 
.196 



.019 
.006 
,008 
.004 
001 
003 



.015 
.005 
.007 
.003 
.001 
.003 



.030 
.009 
.013 
.007 
.001 
.005 
.020 
,019 
.022 



1.960f 
■2.842 
2.35lf 
3.033 
.642 
2.625 



7.229 
-1.021 
3.894^^ 
1.243 
3.961^^ 
2.019^ 



4.322 
-5.069'^ 
-.071 
4.633^^ 
■1.192 
-.636 
4.394^^ 
-1.350 
.201 
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Table 38: (Cont.) 



4-H Alumni Other Participants 

Pa ramete r Standa rd Pa ramete r Standa rd t 
Path Variable Estimate Error Estimate Error Value 



High School Average 

Sex .712 

Residence . 008 

Region -.013 

Entry Age .031 

Program Era -.003 
Yrs of Participation .060 

Challenge .395 

Develop 150 

Attitude -.222 

Civic Groups 

Sex .412 

Residence .020 

Region .107; 

Entry Age - .040 

Program Era .031 
Yrs of Participation .017 

Challenge .219 

Develop .207 

Attitude -.222 

Education .337 

H.S. Grades .068 

Chamber of Commei'ce 

Sex -.346 

Residence -.013 

Region - . 026 

Entry Age -.003 

Program Era .005 
Yrs of Participation .042 

Challenge .090 

Develop .046 

Attitude -.043 

Education . 047 

H.S. Grades .044 

Community Events 

Sex -.158 

Residence . 069 

Region - . 047 

Entry Age .095 

Program Era .017 
Yrs of Participation .047 

Challenge . 165 



.068 


.446 


.029 


3.561^^ 


.019 


.081 


.009 


-3.433^^ 


.032 


.004 


.013 


-.510 


.019 


.008 


.CG7 


1.086 


.002 


.001 


.001 


-1.490 


.016 


.063 


.005 


-.157 


.045 


.136 


.020 


5.258^^ 


.043 


.046 


.019 


-4.113^^ 


,046 


-.304 


.022 


1 .622 


, 125 


.350 


.051 


.459 


,034 


.039 


.016 


-.492 


,055 


-.100 


.022 


3.412^ 


034 


.052 


.011 


2.606 


004 


.026 


.002 


.974 


028 


.035 


.009 


-.631 


082 


.168 


.034 


.575 


077 


.057 


.033 


1.800 


082 


. 152 


.037 


-4.176^^ 


045 


.258 


.018 


1.634 


049 


.128 


.018 


-1.159 


061 


-.182 


.020 


-2.561^ 


016 


-.016 


.006 


.175 


027 


-.032 


.009 


.233 


016 


.015 


.004 


-1.073 


002 


.001 


.001 


1.722 


013 


.024 


.004 


1.284 


040 


.081 


.013 


.209 


037 


-.051 


.013 


2 . 444^ 


040 


.047 


.015 


-2.137 


022 


.026 


.007 


.897 


024 


.038 


.007 


.236 


143 


-.283 


.051 


.827 


038 


.012 


.016 


1.373 


063 


-.045 


.022 


-.034 


038 


.085 


.011 


.271 


005 


.0?5 


.002 


-1.600 


032 


. 120 


.009 


-2.218^ 


093 


.248 


.034 


-.839 
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Table 38: (Cont.) 



4-H Alumni Other Participants 

Parameter Standard Parameter Standard t 
Path Variable Estimate Error Estimate Error Value 



Community Events (cont.) 

Develop .169 

Attitude -.214 

Education .286 

H.S. Grades .143 



.087 
.093 
.051 
.056 



,147 
.161 
.287 
.052 



.032 
.037 
.018 
.018 



.233 
-.528 
-.008 
1.546 



Agricultural Group 

Sex -.226 

Residence - . 156 

Region .012 

Entry Age .053 

Program Era .001 
Yrs of Participation .046 

Challenge .011 

Develop -.012 

Attitude .038 

Education .051 

H.S. Grades .080 



.082 
.022 
.036 
.022 
.002 
.018 
.054 
.051 
.054 
.029 
.032 



,161 
. 121 
.011 
.051 
.003 
.039 
.037 
.109 
.051 
.001 
.051 



.024 
.007 
.010 
.005 
.001 
.004 
.016 
.015 
.017 
.008 
.008 



-.757 
■1.475 

.623 

.096 
1.269 

.355 
-.458 
1.824 
-.229 
1.621 

.901 



Political Group 

Sex -.034 

Residence .005 

Region .016 

Entry Age -.021 

Program Era .012 
Yrs of Participation .001 

Challenge -.017 

Develop .194 

Attitude .005 

Education .061 

H.S. Grades .128 



.086 
.023 
.038 
.023 
.003 
.019 
.056 
.053 
.056 
.031 
.034 



.160 
.067 
.023 
.000 
.008 
.037 
.146 
.178 
.209 
.100 
.014 



.030 
.009 
.013 
.007 
.001 
,005 
.020 
.019 
.022 
.011 
.011 



1.389 
-2.507^ 
-.187 
-.887 
1.100 
■1.836, 
■2.746^ 

.288 
3.566^ 

■1.19';*, 

3.255 



Industrial Foundation 

Sex -.332 

Residence -.006 

Region .085 

Entry Age -.025 

Program Era .001 

Yrs of Participation -.042 

Challenge .057 

Develop .126 

Attitude .020 

Education .063 

H.S. Grades .007 



.068 
.018 
.030 
.018 
.002 
.015 
.045 
.042 
.044 
.025 
.027 



113 
007 
.005 
.029 
.005 
.016 
.115 
.052 
.006 
.013 
.007 



.022 
.007 
.009 
.005 
.001 
.004 
.015 
.014 
.016 
.008 
.008 



■2.929 
.060 
2.842*^ 
.228 
-1.452 
■1.677 
■1.232 
1.690 
.558 
1.967' 
-.000 
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Table 38: (Cont.) 



4-H Alumni 



Path Variable 



Parameter 
Estimate 



Standard 
Error 



Other Participants 
Parameter ^^tandard t 
Estimate Error Value 



Church 
Sex 

Residence 

Region 

Entry Age 

Program Era 

Yrs of Participation 

Challenge 

Develop 

Attitude 

Education 

H.S. Grades 

Extension Service 
Sex 

Residence 

Region 

Entry Age 

Program Era 

Yrs of Participation 

Challenge 

Develop 

Attitude 

Education 

H.S. GLades 



. 152 
.006 
.364 
.089 
.029 
.184 
,072 
,138 
,026 
,079 
.230 



.354 
.426 
.769 
.249 
.068 
.411 
.332 
.272 
.936 
,346 
,178 



.145 
.039 
.064 
.039 
.005 
,032 
,095 
,088 
,095 
,052 
,056 



.263 
,071 
,116 
,070 
,009 
.058 
, 172 
.161 
.171 
,094 
,103 



.361 
.062 
.260 
.085 
.035 
.130 
.355 
,279 
,019 
,170 
.187 



.120 
.792 
.538 
,026 
,049 
,150 
,342 
.093 
.289 
.085 
.048 



.056 
.017 
.024 
.012 
.002 
.010 
.037 
,036 
,040 
,020 
,020 



.091 
.028 
.038 
.020 
.003 
,016 
,060 
.058 
.066 
.032 
,032 



-1.347 
1.599 
-1.520 
.107 
-1.077 
1.632, 
-2.785 
4.367* 
.444 
■1.658 
.725 



.844 
4.808*^ 

-1.882, 
3.047^ 
1.938 
4.325*^ 
-.051 
2.137^ 
3.528 
2.634^ 

■1.206 



a 
b 
c 
d 



Significant difference between coefficients at a = .05, t § ± 1.960. 

Significant difference between coefficients at a = .01, t § ± 2.576. 

Significant difference between coefficients at a = .001, t § ± 3.291. 
The t values were computed with the following formula: 



^4H " ^other 



t ~ where b = unstandardized regression 

coefficient 

SE = standard error for that b 



/fcv ^2 . /cr \2 coefficient 

CSE^jj) + ^SE^ther^ 
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Educational Accomplishments. Several statistical differences existed in 
factors affecting educational accomplishments. For level of education, resi- 
dence as a youth (urban) and sex of the respondent (male) had more impact for 
other participants than for 4-H alumni. Conversely, challenges had twice the 
effect on education for 4-H alumni than it did for other participants. Entry 
age had a reversed effect. In reference to variation in grades sex (female), 
challenges and attitudes had more impact on 4-H alumni while residence (urban) 
and personal development accounted for the variation among other participants. 

Comuiunity Involvement. Comparisons between 4-H alumni and other partici- 
pants are shown likewise in Table 38 for their community involvement and 
utilization of Extension programs and services. While significant differences 
were identified between 24 sets of corresponding unstandardized path coeffi- 
cients, only half of these sets of variables had interpretative relevance, 
according to the magnitude their standardized coefficients. Also, it should be 
remembered that the extent of community involvement by all respondents was 
generally limited and confined to church related groups. Overall, no relevant, 
significance differences were observed between 4-H alumni and other partici- 
pants regarding background and life skill influences on their participation in 
civic and agricultural groups. 

Elsewhere, major differences were observed for other activities. A single 
variable accounted for group differences in participation in chamber of com- 
merce, community events, and indu^-r.rial foundations. While males (sex) were 
more likely than females in both groups to be participants in chamber of 
commerce (4-H: -.346 vs. Other: -.182) and industrial activities (4-H: -.332 
vs. Other: -.123), the degree of their importance in determining involvement in 
these activities was greater for 4-H alumni than others. Meantime, difference 
in years of participation in their respective youth programs distinguished 




4-H*ers from others in community events. Although not an important factor for 
4-H*ers, the longer the participation by non4-H*ers in youth programs, the 
greater their involvement as adults in community events. 

Next, differences in participation by 4-H'ers and other participants in 
political groups was attributed to variatxons in their high school grades and 
attitudes toward their program experiences. High school grades were more 
important to 4-H'ers (.128) than others (.014) and conversely attitudes were 
more important for other participants (-.209) than 4-H alumni (.005). 

The largest number of significant differences between the two study groups 
were observed on church activities and involvement with Extension services and 
programs. Years of participation and satisfaction with challenges and personal 
development provided by their youth programs were contrasting factors. 4-H*ers 
highly involved in church tended to have participated longer (.184 vs. .130) 
and were more satisfied with their personal development than other participants 
(.138 vs. -.279) in past youth programs. Other participants were affected more 
than 4-H'ers by positive perceptions of program challenges (.355 vs. .072) and 
their dissatisfaction with the lack of program contributions to their personal 
development . 

Finally, differences in utilization of Extension programs and services 
were attributed to groups' variations in place of residence, region, years of 
participation, and attitudes. Number of years of participation, southern/ 
north central region of current residence, and positive attitudes toward youth 
organizations were important variables for distinguishing 4-H alumni from other 
participants. In contrast, rural residence of youth was more important for 
other participants in explaining their differences between 4-H alumni in using 
Extension programs and services. 
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To summarize, not many respondents joined community organizations as 
adults. However, among those who did, 4-H alumni were disproportionately 
over-represented when compared to past participants in other youth programs. 
Differences in their levels of community involvement were attributed to numer- 
ous factors, yet only half of these background and life-skill factors had any 
statistical and meaningful relevance and they often varied from one type of 
activity to another, demonstrating that adult participation was generally 
restricted or specialized. Nevertheless, one variable, years of participation, 
most frequently distinguished variation between groups' participation. Inis 
was evident especially for community events, church, and Extension-related 
activities, the latter two being most popular activities among all respondents. 
This variable is also notable because the average number of years of partici- 
pation was two years less than that for participants in other youth programs. 
This difference notwithstanding, no other consistent patterns in adult 
participation in community were discerned that demonstrated any advantages of 
life skills acquired in 4-H versus other programs. 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
SUMiJARY 

The 4-H youth program is one of the oldest and largest nontraditional 
educational efforts in public education in the United States. For nearly 
80 years, 4-H has existed, in part, to help young people become mature, compe- 
tent adults. 

What started as an informal youth education movement around the philosophy 
of "learn by doing" by educational leaders who used agricultural sciences as a 
mechanism to tie formal education to the rural experiences of students has 
grown in size, membership and complexity. The 4-H program is part of the 
Cooperative Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). It is administered at the federal level by Extension Service, USDA and 
at the state level by the state 1862 and 1890 land grant universities. Both 
cooperate at the county level with local government officials to bring the 
4-H program to youth 9 to 19 years of age. 

The 4-H program also is one of more than 300 national youth associations 
that share a common mission--transf erring parts of the nation's cultural 
heritage (beliefs, attitudes, skills, knowledge, value, etc.) to young Ameri- 
cans under adult guidance (Erickson, 1986). For 4-H, that heritage is trans- 
ferred through a curriculum embodied in the practical application of land grant 
university research in agriculture, home economics, and related areas. Because 
of its close ties to the land grant university, the public image of 4-H remains 
one of helping farm youth develop farm skills (SEA-Extension, 1980). 

Over the years, efforts to assess the effectiveness of the 4-H program 
have been rather limited. In fact, most efforts have focused on the program's 
ability to reach increasing numbers of participants, with few addressing the 
impact of 4-H on its p,irticipants . In today's environment of complex problems, 
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budget restraints, and expensive program alternatives, evidence is needed 
concerning "who has benefited, by how much, and what difference does it make 
that individuals participated in 4-H?" 

In response to the need for evidence of 4-H impact on youth development, 
Extension Service, USDA funded a national study of a cross-section of adult 
members of society. The study was guided by an attempt to answer five ques- 
tions. They were: 

1. Do 4-H alumni differ on selected characteristics from those who did not 
participate in 4-H? 

2. In what types of youth development activities did respondents most 
often participate? 

3. Which youth organizational activities were most valuable in the devel- 
opment of life skills? 

4. Are 4-H alumni more involved in community activities than those who did 
not participate in 4-H? 

5. Does 4-H make a difference? 

To answer these and other questions about a decentralized educational 
program that has been in operation since the turn of the century, this study 
utilized statistical controls of data collected from a national sample. The 
four administrative regions of the Cooperative Extension Service — South, North 
Central, Northeast, and West--were used to stratify the sample, thus providing 
not only nationally but also regionally representative data. Because the total 
number or respondents among the four regions and between each sex varied more 
than was expected, the data were weighted to adjust for these differences. The 
adjusted sample sizes for each sex within the former 4-H and non4-H samples 
were then reduced by systematically selecting every tenth case. By reducing 
the weighted sample size, computer analysis was more efficiently conducted. As 
a consequence of these weighting efforts, the findings of this study are based 
on a weighted sample size of 16,177. 
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To fully evaluate the effects of prior participation in 4-H and other 
youth organizations on adult experiences, respondents were sorted into three 
groups—former participants in 4-H (4-H alumni), participants in other youth 
organizations excluding 4-H (other participants), and nonparticipants . Analys- 
es of the weighted data were conducted in several ways. Descriptive statistics 
(means and standard deviations) were calculated to identify general patterns 
among the data. Next, tests of significant differences v/ere conducted using 
Chi-square, Student's t test and analysis of variance. Third, factor analysis 
was used to identify covarying patterns of responses of respondents for select- 
ed variables. Fourth, scales were constructed to summarize experiences of 
adult participation in various community organizations. The reliability of 
each scale was subsequently tested. Finally, correlation and path analyses 
were computed to test for associational and causal relationships among the 
components of a Youth Experiential Learning Model. 

In interpreting the model one should be aware that causal modeling cannot 
prove causality. Rather, it is a technique for selecting those variables that 
are potential determinants of the effects and then attempts to isolate ^,he 
separate contributions to the effects made by each causal variable. 

The first path in the Youth Experiential Learning Model addressed factors 
believed to impact on the length of one's membership in a you^a organization. 
Because 4-H has an image of helping youth develop farm skills, this study 
examined the effects of gender, place of residence as a youth, entry age and 
program era (time of participation) on years of participation. Region in which 
the individual respondent now lives also was included in the first path to 
control for possible geographical variations in response patterns and to detect 
4-H administrative regional differences. 

The second path identified the effects of background characteristics, 
entry age, program era, and length of organizational learning experiences on 
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the development of life skills. It was assumed that length of participation in 
a youth organization would have a positive impact on the development of life 
skills. For this study lite skills were divided into two categories. Those 
skills related to problem solving, personal development, and attitudes toward 
activities and directions of the organization were analyzed in this second 
path. Those life skills related to competencies were addressed in the third 
path. 

The third path focused on the impact of life skills on formal educational 
accomplishments. Educational accomplishments were separated from other life 
skills for two reasons. First, it was not possible to measure respondents' 
competency skills related to practical experiences. Therefore, formal 
educational accomplishments serve as a proxy for competencies. Second, 
community leaders often have more formal education than those who are not as 
active in the community. By separating educational accomplishments from other 
life skills, the intervening effects of life skills on leadership through 
educational accomplishments could be examined. 

The final path to be examined addressed the impact of educational accom- 
plishments and years since youth participation on community involvement. For 
this study community involvement was measured in two ways: participation in 
seven types of community activities/organizations and programs conducted by the 
Extension Service. Years since participation in youth organizations was 
included in the analysis to control for possible variations in age of re- 
spondents and, simultaneously, potential organizational changes in 4-H which 
may have occurred across different cohorts of membership. 

A limited model of adult participation in community affairs also was 
constructed for nonparticipants in past youth programs. Adult involvement in 
community affairs and Extension activities was hypothesized to be affected by 
two groups of background characteristics--demographic and educational. 
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Results of the Research Model 

The first question to be addressed concerned potential differences among 
the three study groups in terms of sex, race, age, residential characteristics, 
educational attainment, achievcaent characteristics, employment, income pat- 
terns, and size of family and children's participation in youth programs. 
Respondents in each study group had a wide variety of background characteris- 
tics. 4-H alumni and past participants of other youth programs were more alike 
than m participants in terms of their race, years of age, level of educational 
attainment, high school achievement, employment status, total family income, 
and number of children participating currently in youth programs. Nonpartici- 
pants had slightly more minority representation, were older, and had lower 
levels of education attainment, employment status, and family income. Differ- 
ences between 4-H alumni and other respondents were apparent with regard to 
where they resided most of their life and to their children's participation in 
youth programs. Alumni were reared primarily in rural areas and were more 
likely to have children in a 4-H program. Conversely, other respondents were 
reared primarily in urban areas and were more likely to have children in 
different youth programs. However, less than half of all respondents with 
children reported participation activity in youth programs for their children. 

The second question concerns the type of youth programs respondents 
participated in as youth. Non4-H'ers primary reason for not joining 4-H was 
lack of availability of a 4-H program. Less than one-fourth said that 4-H did 
not meet their interests. 

4-H alumni activities, organized clubs and competition were the most 
popular forms of participation in 4-H. 4-H alumni most valued the inputs and 
teachings of adult volunteer leaders, family members, and ciub meetings. Among 
those alumni who also participated in other organizations, a slight majority 
rated those experiences over 4-H in developing leadership skills and receiving 
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responsibilities. Conversely, a slight majority rated their 4-H experiences 
higher in gaining knowledge and skills and developing a feeling of self-worth. 

The third question to be addressed concerned the value that both 4-H 
alumni and other participants placed on different types of youth organizational 
experiences. The most useful experiences for both 4-H alumni and other partic- 
ipants came from contact with other people in the organization. In addition, 
opportunities to develop skills and make a contribution to the organization 
were most highly rated by both groups. Although more recent 4-H alumni placed 
higher value on leadership opportunities than did those of earlier years, 
o crnTl, 4-H alumni were less satisfied than other participants on oppor- 
tuiiiwies for leadership. Finally, the largest contributions to personal 
development for both groups were learning to work with others and developing a 
sense of responsibility. Based on comparisons of ratings of experiences, 4-H 
alumni seemed more satisfied with their organizations' contributions to 
personal development than did participants of other organizations. 

Results of a factor analysis of ratings of quality of experiences indicat- 
ed that the more involved the individual in planning and decision- making, the 
more challenges and responsibilities the individual incurred. In addition, the 
strongest contribution to personal development was experiences contribution to 
self-esteem — self-confidence and responsibility. Finally, the benefits of 
knowledge and skills had a lasting impact on respondent attitudes toward the 
youth organizations to which they belonged. 

The fourth question to be addressed related to adult community involve- 
ment. This study found that participation of respondents as adults in communi- 
ty events and in the programs and services of the Extension Service was 
limited. Large majorities of each group were not members of community organ- 
izations nor users of the examined Extension programs. When respondents were 
members of community organizations, they were often highly involved by regular 
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attendance and committee membership. Comparisons of 4-H alumni with non4-H 
respondents produced more often significant differences than not. These alumni 
tended to be more involved in community activities and 4-H leadership positions 
than other groups, particularly former nonparticipants of youth programs. 
Moreover, 4-H alumni and their families more often used the programs and 
services of the Extension Service. 

The final question to be addressed focuses on the value of 4-H by examin- 
ing the impact of participation in youth programs on the development of indi- 
viduals' life skills and their subsequent involvement in community activities. 
A causal model depicting the sources of influence on community involvement was 
divided into four outcomes: effects on length of organizational membership, 
life skills, educational accomplishments and community involvement. Each 
effect was assumed to depend both on all previous outcomes in the model and on 
exogenous variables. Therefore, a regression model was formulated for each 
effect on each of the three groups in order to determine the impact of partici- 
pation in organizations as a youth on involvement in the community as an adult. 
For nonparticipants, the model proposed two outcomes: effects on educational 
accomplishments and community involvement. 

The variables selected to operationalize the model were first analyzed by 
calculating their product-moment correlations. The correlation matrix for each 
model revealed no extremely large correlation coefficients between independent 
variables hypothesized to impact on dependent variables. Findings of the path 
analysis are presented below. 

• Effects on Years of Participation 

The average age which respondents joined youth organizations was 10.6 for 
4-H alumni and 9.5 for other participants. Further, 4-H alumni stayed 
for 4 years while other participants held membership for 6 years. It was 
found that those who stay in 4-H the longest were most likely to have 
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joined at an early age, resided in a rural area, lived in the south/north 
central states, and were male. For other participants, longer membership 
came form those who joined early, were females, resided in urban areas, 
and lived in the northeast/west regions of the county. The era of 
participation had negligible effects for both groups. Collectively, the 
variables in the models explained 15 percent of the variation in the 
length of time individuals were members of 4-H and 25 percent of the 
variation in length of membership in other youth organizations. 
Effects on Life Skills 

The second step of the path model measured the impact of background 
characteristics and length of organizational experiences on the develop- 
ment of life skills. Of the factors impacting on life skills, the most 
dominant variable for both groups was years of participation, followed by 
entry age, and sex of the respondent. Generally, those who were partici- 
pants for a longer period of time, joined at an early age, and were 
female were more satisfied with the challenges and responsibilities 
incurred, personal development attained, and directions taken by the 
organization in which they held membership. The era of participation had 
a positive effect 4-H alumni's attitudes about their experiences. Alumni 
who participated in the early years of the 4-H program seemed to be the 
most satisfied with their experiences. 
Effects on Education 

The chird step of the model measured the effects of background charac- 
teristics and life skills on educational achievements. For 4-H alumni, 
satisfaction with their program's challenges and responsibilities had the 
most significant, positive effect on . -hieved level of schooling and 
grades. Among other participants, respondents with urban backgrounds had 
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more educational achievement while those with less satisfaction from 
their participation in youth programs made better grades. 
• Effects on Adult Community and Extension Involvement 

While activity in adult community and Extension-related activities was 
generally low for all respondents, 4-H alumni were more active than both 
past participants in other programs and nonparticipants . Among 4-H'ers, 
the oldest and most educated respondents were the most active, especially 
in church and Extension contact. Adult activity of past participants in 
other programs was attributed to their years of participation, years 
since participation in youth programs (program era), and residence in the 
South and North Central regions of the U.S. Nonparticipants from these 
areas and with higher levels of education tended to be highly active n 
the community and more frequent users of Extension programs and services. 
Conclusions and Implications 

Overall, 4-H membership was rated by respondents as having a high, posi- 
tive image when compared to other youth. Yet the 4-H program has three limit- 
ing factors affecting its growth. One is its difficulty acquiring new members 
since it was generally "perceived" as being unavailable in many areas. The 
second factor is its inability to retain membership in their late teens. 
Fifty-nine percent of the 4-H alumni reported dropping out to the program 
because it no longer met their interest. Third, opportunities for leadership 
may be too restricted. Of the 53 percent of the 4-H alumni who held membership 
in other youth organizations, a significant number felt that their experiences 
in other youth programs were more helpful in developing leadership skills and 
acceptance of responsibility. Nevertheless, much value was derived from 
participation in 4-H and other youth programs as well. Large percentages of 
respondents claimed that some of this value was attained from their contact 
with people; particularly valued were the contributions of adult volunteer 
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leaders, family members, club meetings and the competitions. Participants in 
all youth programs seemed to rate highly the opportunities they had to develop 
their skills, to make contributions to their programs and to develop communi- 
cation and cooperation skills. All wanted more leadership opportunities. 

Compared to others, 4-H alumni were more satisfied with the program's 
contribution to their personal development (e.g., development of self-worth, 
responsibility development, and goal setting). However, significant percent- 
ages of alumni also felt that their experiences in other youth programs were 
more helpful in developing leadership skills and receiving the most responsi- 
bilities; 53 percent had other program memberships. 

Despite their positive experiences in youth programs, for most partici- 
pants much of their experiences were not translated into corresponding levels 
of adult activity. Large majorities were not joiners, yet 4-ri alumni were 
involved more often than others. Further, they were more likely in involve 
their children in 4-H and other youth programs, as well, and to be involved 
themselves as a 4-H leader. 

Based on the implications as discussed, the following recommendations are 
provided: 

1. Extension should publicize its 4-H programs so that nontraditional 
audiences can be better informed of opportunities from participation in 
4-H. 

2. Programs must be designed for older teens. Particular attention should 
be given to broadening opportunities for leadership. 

3. Those individuals earning higher grades were less satisfied with youth 
organization contributions to their personal development. Efforts 
should be made to insure that youth activities and programs c : -^lately 
challenge all youth. 
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Appendix A: States Comprising 4-H Regions in National Alumni Study 



South 


North Central 


Northeast 


West 


Alabama 


Illinois 


Connecticut 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


Indiana 


Delaware 


California 


Florida 


Iowa 


Maine 


Colorado 


Georgia 


Kansas 


Ma ryland 


Idaho 


Kentucky 


Michigan 


Massachusetts 


Montana 


Louisiana 


Minnesota 


New Hampshire 


Nevada 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


North Carolina 


Nebraska 


New York 


Oregon 


Oklahoma 


North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 


Utah 


South Carolina 


Ohio 


Rhode Island 


Washington 


Tennessee 


South Dakota 


Vermont 


Wyoming 


Texas 


Wisconsin 


West Virginia 




Virginia 









Appendix B: 4-H ALUMNI STUDY SURVEY QUESTIONS 



ID Number 
4-H Region 
State 



YRS 



YRS 



As a youth, did you participate in the A-H youth program? 

1. NO GO TO QUESTION 3. PAGE 8. 

2. YES 

In regard to your experiences in 4-H. 

A. How old were you when you first participated in 4-H? 

B. How many years did you participate in 4-H? 

C. Were you in: (Check all that apply). 

) 1. 4-H Club in School 
) 2. 4-H Community Club 
) 3. 4-H Project Club 
) 4. School Enrichment Program 
) 5. 4-H Camp 

) 6. Individual Study Using 4-H Project Manuals 

D. Did you ever complete a 4-H project? 

1. NO GO TO QUESTION 2.F. PAGE 2. 

2. YES 

E. I am going to read several sources of information you may have used 
in your 4-H project work and ask you to rate each on a scale of one 
to five with one being of no help and five being very helpful. 



HOW WOULD YOU RATE... 
A 1,2,3,4, OR 5 

1. Project Manuals 

2. Adult 4-H Leaders 

3. Teen or Junior Leaders 

4. Family Members 

5. County Extension Staff 

6. Books or Magazines 

7. 4-H Club Meetings 

8. Workshops, Clinics, 
or Tours 



OF NO 
HELP 



DON'T 
VERY READ 
HELPFUL NA 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
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QUESTION 2 (cont.) 

F. While in 4-H. 



1. Were you a club officer or a 
committee member? 

2. Did you participate in: 

A. Community Service Project (s) 
Stock Show(s) and Fairs 



B 

C. 

D. 



Demonstration contests, fashion 
shows, judging contests or 
public speaking contests 

Exchange program (County, 
Interstate, International) 

National Trips (4-H Congress, 
4-H Conference, etc.) 



NO 

1 
1 
1 
1 



YES 

2 
2 
2 
2 



DON'T 

READ 

NA 



9 
9 
9 
9 



G. 



Now I would like for you to recall your experiences in 4-H, and rate 
them on a scale of 1 to 5 with one being of no use and five being 
extremely useful. 



HOW WOULD YOU RATE. . . 
A 1,2,3,4, OR 5 

1. The project you worked on 

2. The people you were with 

3. The competition of the 
stock shows and fairs 

4. Club meetings 

5. Awards and prizes received 

6. Exchange trips, the 
opportunity to travel 



OF NO 
USE 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



DON'T 
EXTREMELY READ 
USEFUL NA 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
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QUESTION 2 (cont.) 

H. I am going to ask some questions about the challenges and responsi- 
bilities of your 4-H club. As I read each, please tell me if you 
never, seldom, occasionally, often, or very often experienced it. 

nr-AT. DON'T 
READ OCCASION- VERY READ 

NEVER SELDOM ALLY OFTEN OFTEN NA 



1. How often were you given 
challenging tasks 

2. How often were you 
included in making 
important decisions 

3. How often were you in- 
volved in planning 
club activities 

4. How often did you have 
freedom to develop ani 
use your own skills 

5. How often did you feel 
you made a contribution 

6. How often were you given 
an opportunity to lead 
others 



1 



3 
3 



5 
5 



9 
9 



7. How often did you receive 1 2 3459 

encouragement and help 
from home 

I. There are a number of ways that the 4-H program could contribute to 
your personal development. As I read each one, tell me how you would 
rate it using a scale of 1 to 5 with one being no contribution and 
five being of great contribution. 

HOW WOULD YOU RATE. . .A 1,2,3,4, or 5? 



NONE 

1. Developing personal pride 1 
in achievements and progress 

2. Developing self confidence 1 

3. Learning to work with 1 
others 



2 
2 



3 
3 



GREAT DON'T 
CONTRI- READ 
BUTION 



4 
4 



5 
5 



NA 
9 

9 
9 



4. Developing leadership 
skills 
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QUESTION 2 (cont.) 



NONE 



5. Developing the ability 1 
to communicate effectively 

6. Acquiring skills necessary 1 
for employment 

7. Learning the importance of 1 
good nutrition 

8. Learning to select and 1 
construct articles for 
clothing and/or home use 

9. Gaining understanding of 1 
how factors of production, 
processing, marketing and 
distribution of agricultural 
products affect the well- 
being of our nation 

10. Developing a sense of 1 
responsibility 

11. Setting personal goals 1 

12. Involvement in community 1 
activities 



2 

2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



GREAT 
CONTRI- 
BUTION 



5 
5 



DON'T 
READ 

NA 



Again using a 1 to 5 scale, how much, if any, influence did your 
participation in 4-H have on 



NONE 



1. Continuing your education 
through high school 

2. Continuing your education 
beyond high school 

3. Your choice of job/career 

4. Your choice of college 
to attend 

5. Your preparation for 
assuming leadership 
responsibilities 

6. Your parents' farming 
and/or home economic 
practices 



2 

2 

2 
2 



3 

3 

3 
3 



4 

4 

4 
4 



DON'T 
VERY READ 
MUCH NA 

5 9 



5 
5 
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QUESTION 2 (cont.) 



Now we'd like to know your opinion of some aspects of the overall 4-H 
program. Please tell me if you agree or disagree with each of the 
following. 

DO YOU (READ) 



DON'T 

Strongly Slightly (READ) Slightly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 



1. The 4-H program placed 1 
too much emphasis on 
competition and wards. 

2. 4-H had little to offer 1 
Jr. High and High School 
youth. 

3. There was no need for a 1 
4-H camping program. 

4. 4-H kept young people busy 1 
and out of trouble more 

than most other youth 
programs . 

5. Parents and leaders 1 
benefited in learning from 
4-H projects. 



6. 4-H opportunities beyond 
the club and county were a 
positive factor for partici- 
pating in 4-H, such as 
activities , events awards , 
and trips. 

7. The awards program in 4-H 
was a positive incentive 
that kept members in 4-H. 

8. Knowledge and skills 
gained through 4-H have 
benefited members in their 
adult life. 

9. Agriculture and home 
economics should continue 
to be the base of 4-H 
projects. 



1 
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QUESTION 2 (cont.) 



Young people sometimes consider it more of an honor or prestige to 
belong to one organization than another. Thinking of all youth 
organizations in your community, in which of the following groups do 
you think the youth of your community would put 4-H? 

) 1. Bottom group 

) 2. Next to the bottom 

) 3. Middle 

) 4. Next to the top 

) 5. Top Group 



M. Did you decide to leave the 4-H program while you were still eligible 
to particpate? 



1. NO 

2. YES 



GO TO QUESTION 2.N. PAGE 6. 



A. How old were you when you left the program 



YRS 



Were the following reasons important in your decision 
to drop out of 4-H? 



1. No longer eligible to participate 

2. There was a lack of funds needed to 
finance my project 

3. Did not meet my interests 

4. 4-H was for younger kids 

5. Did not learn any subject knowledge 
or beneficial skills 

6. The 4-H program placed too much 
emphasis on competition 



NO 



YES 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 



N. Were you a member of another youth program besides 4-H? 

1. NO GO TO QUESTION 4. PAGE 12. 

2. YES 
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QUESTION 2 (cont.) 



a. Which of the following youth programs were available to you in 



your community? 
ORGANIZATION 

1 . Scouts 

2. Campfire 

3. YMCA/YWCA 

4. Religious Youth 
Group 



WAS 



AVAILABLE 



Not Suie 
9 
9 
9 
9 



No 



5. FFA/FHA 9 

6. Boy's/Girl's Clubs 9 

7. OTHER: 9 



Yes 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



WERE YOU 
A 

MEMBER? 
-> No Yes 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



Now I would like for you to compare your 4-H experiences to that 
of other youth groups. For each experience I read, tell me who 
was most helpful. 4-H, other youth programs or were they about 
the same? 

OTHER ABOUT 
YOUTH THE 
PROGRAMS SAME 



1. Learned the most skills and subject 
knowledge . 

2. Learned the most leadership skills. 

3. Received the most responsibilities. 

4. Learned self confidence worth. 

5. Improved communications skills. 

6. Developed cooperative skills and 
attitudes towards others. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



4-H 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



NOW GO TO QUESTION 4. PAGE 12. 
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3. A. What were your reasons for not participating in 4-H? 
DO NOT READ. CHECK ALL THAT APPLY 



) 1. 4-H was not available 

) 2. Did not know about 4-H 

) 3. Did not have the funds to participate 

) 4. Did not meet my interests 

) 5. 4-H was for younger youth 

) 6. Did not know how to enroll 

) 7. Friends did not participate 

) 8. Too competitive 

) 9. Not enough challenging opportunities 

) 10. 

) 11. 



B. As I read the following list of youth programs, please tell me, which 
programs were available to you. 



READ 

ORGANIZATION 



1. Scouts 

2. Camp fire 

3. YMCA/YWCA 

4. Religious Youth 
Group 

5. FFA/FHA 



WAS 



AVAILABLE 



Not Sure 
9 
9 
9 

9 



No 



Yes 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



WERE YOU 
A 

MEMBER? 
-> No Yes 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



6. Boy's/Girl's Clubs 9 
IF RESPONDENT WAS NOT A MEMBER OF ANY YOUTH PROGRAM, GO TO QUESTxON 4, PAGE 12. 

C. How old were you when ycu first participated in youth programs? YRS 

D. How many years did you participate in youth programs? YRS 
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QUESTION 3 (cont.) 

E. Whxle you participated in youth programs... 

WERE YOU A: NO YES 

1. Club Officer or Committee Member 1 2 
DID YOU PARTICIPATE IN: 

2. Community Service Projects 1 2 

3. Exchange programs (County, Interstate, 1 2 
International) 

4. National Trips X 2 

F. Now I would like for you to recall your experiences in youth 
programs. As I read each, please rate it on a scale of 1 to 5 with 
one being of no use and five being extremely useful. 

DON'T 

HOW WOULD YOU RATE. . . OF NO EXTREMELY READ 
A 1,2,3,4, OR 5 JJSE USEFUL NA 

1. The projects you worked on 1 2 3 4 5 9 

2. The people you were with 12 3 4 5 9 

3. The activities you 12 3 4 5 9 
participated in 

4. Club meetings 12 3 4 5 9 

5. Awards and prizes received 12 3 4 5 9 

6. Opportunity to travel 12 3 4 5 9 

G. Now I am going to ask some questions about the challenges and 
responsibilities within the youth programs you were a member of. As 

I read each, please tell me if you never, seldom, occasionally, often 
or very often experienced it. 

DON'T 

OCCASION- VERY READ 

NEVER SELDOM ALLY OFTEN OFTEN NA 

1. How often were you given 1 2 3 4 5 9 
challenging tasks 

2. How often were you 1 2 3 4 5 9 
included in making 

important decisions 
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QUESTION 3 (cont.) 



DON'T 

OCCASION- VERY READ 

NEVER SELDOM ALLY OFTEN OFTEN NA 



3. How often were you 1 2 3 4 5 9 
involved in planning 

club activities 

4. How often did you have 1 2 3 4 5 9 
freedom to develop and 

use your own skills 

5. How often did you feel 1 2 3 4 5 9 
you made a contribution 

6. How often were you given 1 2 3 4 5 9 
an opportunity to lead 

others 

7. How often did you receive 1 2 3 4 5 9 
encouragement and help 

from home 

H. There are several ways that youth programs could contribute to your 
personal development . 

I will read a list of ways and ask you to rate each on a scale of 1 
to 5 with one being no contribution and five being of great 
contribution to your personal development. 



HOW WOULD YOU RATE. . . 
A 1,2,3,4, OR 5 



NONE 



1. Developing personal pride 1 
in achievements and progress 

2. Developing self confidence 1 

3. Learning to work with 1 
others 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



GREAT DON'T 
CONTRI- READ 
BUTION NA 



9 
9 



4. Developing leadership 1 
skills 

5. Developing the ability 1 
to communicate effectively 

6. Acquiring skills necessary 1 
for employement 



Learning the importance of 
good nutrition 



1 
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QUESTION 3 (cont.) 



HOW WOULD YOU RATE... 

A 1,2,3,4, OR 5 NONE 



GREAT DON'T 
CONTRI- READ 
BUTION NA 



8. Learning to select and 1 
construct articles for 

home use and/or clothing 

9. Gaining understanding of 1 
how factors of production, 
processing, marketing and 
distribution of agricultural 
products affect the well- 
being of our nation 

10. Developing a sense of 1 
responsibility 

11. Setting personal goals 1 

12. Involvement in community 1 
activities 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 9 
5 9 



I. Again, using the same scale, how much, if any, influence did your 
particpation in youth programs have on the following: 



HOW WOULD YOU RATE. . . 
A 1,2,3,4, OR 5 

1. Continuing your education 
through high school 

2. Continuing your education 
beyond high school 

3. Your choice of job/career 

4. Your choice of college to 
attend 

5. Your preparation for 
assuming leadership 
responsibilities 



NONE 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



DON'T 
VERY READ 
MUCH NA 



5 9 

5 9 

5 9 

5 9 
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QUESTION 3 (cont.) 



Now we'd like to knov your opinion on some characterisitics of the 
youth programs you were a member of. Please indicate ^he extent to 
which you agree or disagree with each of the following: 

DO YOU 



DON'T 

Strongly Slightly (READ) Slightly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 

1. The youth programs you 12 3 4 5 
belonged to placed too 

much emphasis on 
competition and awards. 

2. The youth programs you 12 3 4 5 
belonged to had little 

to offer Jr. High and 
High School youth. 

3. The youth programs you 12 3 4 5 
belonged to kept young 

people busy and out of 
trouble more than most 
other youth programs. 

4. In the youth programs you 12 3 4 5 
belonged to, parents and 

leaders benefited as much 
as members did in learning 
from youth program projects 

5. Awards programs were a 1 2 3 4 5 
positive incentive that 

kept members in my youth 
program. 

6. Knowledge and skills 12 3 4 5 
gained through youth 

programs have benefited 
members in their adult life. 

4. Let's now turn to your participation in community events in the past two 
years . 



ARE YOU A MEMBER OF. . . 



MEMBER 



No 



A. Civic clubs, luncheon clubs 1 



Yes- 
2 



DO YOU- 



ATTEND 
AT LEAST 
25% OF THE 
MEETINGS 



No 



Yes 



ARE YOU AN 
OFFICER OR 
COMMITTEE 
MEMBER 



No 



Yes 
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QUESTION 4 (cont.) 



ARE YOU A MEMBER OF. 



B. The Chamber of Commerce 

C. A committee concerned with 
community affairs 



6. 



MEMBER 



DO YOU — 
ATTEND 
AT LEAST 
25% OF THE 
MEETINGS 



No 



ARE YOU AN 
OFFICER OR 
COMMITTEE 
MEMBER 



Yes- 
2 
2 



No 



Yes 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



No 



D. An agricultural related group 1 2 

E. A political organization 1 2 

F. An industrial foundation 1 2 

G. A Church group 1 2 
Are you now or have you ever been a 4-H leader? 

1. No 

2. Yes... What type of leader were you? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

( ) a. organizational 

( ) b. project 

( ) c. activity 

( ) d. junior or teen 

( ) e. other 

Now I'm going to ask you how often you and your family presently 
participate in programs or use the services of the County Extension 
office? 



Yes 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



DO YOU 



ONCE OR 



3-5 



NEVER TWICE/YR TIMES/YR OTHER 



EVERY 



AT LEAST 
ONCE A MONTH 



A. Attend educational 1 
programs sponsored 
by the Extension Service 



B. Consult Extension 
Agricultural agents 
for help with agri- 
cultural/gardening/ 
landscaping problems 

C. Consult Extension 
Home Economist for 
help with consumer/ 
home related matters 



1 
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QUESTION 6 (cont.) 



ONCE OR 3-5 EVERY AT LEAST 

NEVTR TWICE/YR TIMES/YR OTHER MONTH ONCE A MONTH 



D. Listen to Extension 1 
Radio Programs 

E. Read news articles 1 
written fay Extension 
personnel 

F. Receive Extension 1 
newsletters 



BACKGROUND CHARACTESISTICS 



In my final series of questions, I'm going to ask you several questions 
that will help us better understand people's views on youth development. 
All information is confidential and will not be identified with your name. 

Which of the following best describes wher you have lived most of your 
life? 



( > 1. On a farm or ranch 

( ) 2, In the open country, but not i a farm or ranch 

( ) 3. In a village (under 2,500 pec^^le) 

( ) 4. In a town (2,500-10,000 people) 

( ) 5. In a city (10,000-50,000 people) 

( ) 6, In a metropolitan area (city over 50,000 plus nearby suburbs) 

8. What was the highest grade in school that you completed? 

( ) 1. Grammar school or less 

( ) 2. Some high school 

( ) 3. High school graduate 

( ) 4, Military/Vocational training 

( ) 5 . Some college 

( ) 6. College graduate 

( ) 7. Professional/graduate degree 

9. Overall, how would you describe your high school academic achievement? 

( ) 1. MOSTLY D's 

( ) 2. MIX OF C's and D's 

( ) 3. MOSTLY C's 

( ) 4. MIX OF C's and B*s 

( ) 5. MOSTLY B's 

( ) 6. MIX OF B's and A's 

( ) 7. MOSTLY A's 

( ) 8, ALL A's (OR EQUIVALENT) 
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10. What is your employment status? 



WOULD YOU SAY THAT YOU: 

( ) 1. Are self-employed 

( ) 2. Work full-time for someone 

( ) 3. Work part-time only 

( ) 4. Are temporarily unemployed 

( ) 5. Are retired and not employed 

( ) 6. Are disabled and not employed GO TO QUESTION 12. 

( ) 7 . Are a student and not employed 

( ) 8. Are a full-time homemaker 

11. Do you work in an agriculturally related job? 

1. NO 



2. YES 



12. Counting yourself, how many people currently reside in your household? 

A. How many children do you have? > 

IF ANSWER IS 0 THEN GO TO QUESTION 13 

B. How many children do you have at least 9 yrs of age or older? 
IF ANSWER IS 0 THEN GO TO QUESTION 12 D. 

C. How many of them are currently in or have participated in the 4-H 
youth program? 

D. How many of them are currently a member of other youth programs? 

13. In 1984, in which category was your total family income before taxes? 
(INTERVIEWER; READ AND CHECK RESPONSE) 

WAS IT: 

( ) 1. 
( ) 2. 
( ) 3. 
( ) 4. 
( ) 5. 
( ) 6. 
( ) 7. 
( ) 8. 
( ) 9. 
( ) 10. 
( ) 99. 



Under $5,000 
$5,000 to 10,000 
$10,000 to 15,000 
$15,000 to 20,000 
$20,000 to 25,000 
$25,000 to 30,000 
$30,000 to 35,000 
$35,000 to 40,000 
$40,000 to 50,000 
$50,000 or more 
Don't know 
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14. 



What is your race/ethnic background? 



ARE YOU: 



) 1. Black 

) 2. White 

) 3. Hispanic 

) 4. Asian 

) 5. American Indian 

) 6. Other (Write in) 



15. Are you male or female? (DO NOT ASK IF YOU CAN DETERMINE BY VOICE OF 
RESPONDENT.) 

( ) 1. Male 

( ) 2. Female 



16. What is your present age' 



years 



THIS CONCLUDES OUR INTERVIEW. I APPRECIATE THE TIME YOU HAVE TAKEN TO ANSWER 
OUR QUESTIONS 



INTERVIEW COMPLETED ON TELEPHONE CONTACT: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
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Appendix C: Population Estimates for 4-H and Non4-H Groups by Region and Sex. 



Population North 

Estimates (000' s) Northeast South Central West 



Total 1980 Population , 55896 

EstimateQ 1984 Population 57001 
Total 1985 4-H Membership 

Males 483 

Females 556 



67973 
73912 

774 
819 



58867 
59537 

563 
651 



41806 
45634 

185 
235 



1980 Sex-Age Population (%) 

Males, 9-18 years 8.7 
Females, 9-18 years 8.2 
Males, 19+ years 33.3 
Female, 19+ years 38.1 

1984 Sex-Age Population Estimates (000* s) 



8.8 
8.4 
32.9 
36.4 



9.1 
8.3 
32.9 
34.6 



8.6 
8.2 
34.2 
36.0 



Males, 9-18 years 
Females, 9-18 years 
Males, 19+ years 
Females, 19+ years 
Male Ratio 
Female Ratio 



4938 
4674 
18959 
21726 
3.839 
4.649 



6529 
6250 
24296 
26894 
3.721 
4.303 



5393 
4958 
19613 
20616 
3.636 
4.^58 



3905 
3729 
15594 
16417 
3.993 
4.403 



Estimated Number of 4-H Alumni (0 00' s ) 



Males 
Females 



1854 
2584 



2769 
3523 



2045 
2706 



740 
1146 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980. 
Source: Sales and Marketing Management, 1985. 



Appendix D: Chi Square Values for Ratings of Value of Experiences in Youth 
Organizations. 



Type of Experience Chi Value Probability 



Participation (Figure 7) 

Officer/Committee member 0.1 .744 

Community service project 5.1 .024 

Exchange programs 6.0 .014 

National trips 13.6 .000 



Contributions of Youth Organizations 
(Figure 11) 

Knowledge 17.2 .000 

Leadership 11.5 .005 

Responsibility 17.8 . 000 

Self-worth 3.9 .050 

Communication 0.6 . 400 

Cooperation 0.0 
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Appendix E: Tests of Significance between Mean Scores for 4-H Alumni and Other 
Participants . 



4-H Alumni Other Participants 

Variable Mean Standard Mean Standard t 

Score Error Score Error value 



Usefulness of Experiences 
(Figure 13) 



Projects 


4. 


.09 


.024 


3. 


.78 


.010 


12. 


a 

.10 


People 


4, 


.36 


.019 


4. 


23 


.008 


6. 


.32" 


Competition/ Activities 


4. 


.14 


.027 


3, 


.96 


.009 


6, 


.23" 


Club ipeet-ings 


3. 


.81 


.024 


3. 


.40 


.011 


15, 


.11" 


Awards/Prizes 


3. 


.79 


.029 


3. 


.34 


.014 


14. 


.01" 


Exchange trips 


2 , 


.89 


.049 


2. 


.41 


.015 


9, 


.24" 


rtunities for Challenges 
iponsibilities (Figure 14) 


















Challengings tasks 


3, 


.26 


.028 


3. 


.19 


.011 


2, 


.45" 


Making decisions 


3. 


.16 


.029 


2, 


.92 


.012 


7, 


.59" 


Planning activities 


3, 


.23 


.030 


3, 


.25 


.012 




.72 


Freedom to develop skills 


3, 


.79 


.026 


3, 


.58 


.010 


7, 


.49" 


Making a contribution 


3, 


.54 


.028 


3, 


.19 


.011 




.46 


Leadership opportunities 


3, 


.05 


.031 


3, 


.16 


.012 


-3. 


.46" 



Influence on Education & Career 
(Figure 15) 



High school education 


2. 


.99 


.036 


2, 


.90 


.015 


2 


.22" 


College education 


2, 


.50 


.035 


2, 


.45 


.015 


1, 


.21 


Job/Career 


2, 


.36 


.035 


2, 


.37 


.015 




.32 


Choice of college 


1, 


.88 


.033 


1, 


.86 


.013 




.52 


Preparing for leadership 


3, 


.26 


.032 


3, 


.12 


.013 


4, 


.00" 



a 



Significant difference in mean ratings at a = .05, 
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Appendix F: Tests of Significance of Selected Development Experiences of 4-H 
Alumni and Other Participants by Program Era. 



Development Experience 



4-H Alumni 

Developing Personal Pride 
Developing Leadership Skills- 
Too Much Emphasis on Competition 
Little To Offer Older Youth- 
Parents and L'^aders Benefited 
Usefulness of Projects 
Usefulness of Club Meetings- 
Given Challenging Tasks- 
Making Important Decisions- 
Freedom to Develop and Use Skills 
Opportunity To Lead Others'^ 

Other Participants 

Developing Personal Pride 
Developing Self-Confidence 
Developing Leadership Skills 
Too Much Emphasis on Competition**^ 
Little To Offer Older Youth- 
Parents and Leaders Benefited'*" 
Usefulness of Projects- 
Usefulness of Club Meetings 
Given Challenging Tasks 
Making Important Decisions**^ 
Freedom to Develop and Use Skills'^ 
Opportunity To Lead Others 



Program Era 



1975- 


-1985 


1974- 


1966 


1965 1 


or les; 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 




S.D. 


Mean 


S.D 


4.4 


.81 


4.2 




.87 


4.3 


.89 


4.0 


1.03 


3.7 


1 


.00 


3.9 


1.06 


1.5 


1.33 


1.6 


1 


.22 


1.5 


1.39 


1.3 


1.47 


1.1 


1 


.20 


0.9 


1.24 


4.2 


.83 


4.4 




.82 


4.4 


.83 


4.1 


.87 


4.1 




.86 


4.1 


.98 


3.7 


1.03 


3.8 




.89 


3.8 


.99 


3.4 


1.04 


3.4 


1 


.07 


3.2 


1.15 


3.3 


1.13 


3.1 


1 


.32 


3.2 


1.14 


3.8 


1.00 


3.8 


1 


.03 


3.8 


1.07 


3.4 


1.26 


3.0 


1 


.24 


3.0 


1.28 


4.1 


1.02 


3.9 




.90 


3.9 


1.04 


4.1 


.88 


3.9 




.94 


4.0 


1.04 


3.7 


1.06 


3.6 


1 


.13 


3.6 


1.21 


1.9 


1.46 


1.6 


1 


.36 


1.5 


1.42 


1.3 


1.25 


1.5 


1 


.51 


1.7 


1.48 


3.9 


1.14 


3.5 


1 


.28 


3.7 


1.23 


4.0 


.87 


3.7 


1 


.05 


3.8 


1.02 


3.3 


1.10 


3.3 


1 


.01 


3.5 


1.11 


3.1 


1.17 


3.3 


1 


.04 


3.2 


1.15 


3.1 


1.14 


2.9 


1 


.16 


2.9 


1.25 


3.8 


1.00 


3.6 




.98 


3.5 


1.16 


3.2 


1.20 


3.2 


1 


.06 


3.1 


1.21 



Significant difference between program eras as determined by Tukey's 
w-procedure, a = .05. 
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Appendix G: Chi Square Values for Variables of Participation in Community 
Activities . 



Activity and Member Attendance Officer 

Participation Chi Chi Chi 

Behavior Value Probability Value Probability Value Probability 



Civic Clubs 299.7 .0001 

Chamber of 45.5 .0001 

Commerce 



Community 
Events 

Agricultural 
Group 



170.6 .0001 



126.2 .0001 



Political 304.4 .0001 
Group 

Industrial 50.4 .0001 
Group 

Church 380.3 .0001 



311.4 
21.8 



226.1 
30.5 
413.0 



.0001 
.0001 



198.1 .0001 



126.8 .0001 



.0001 



.0001 



.0001 



267.2 
7.2 



36.9 
36.9 



.0001 
.0270 



156.5 .0001 



91.0 .0001 



.0001 



.0001 



150.8 .0001 
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